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The urgency of cbuntering the paisi\dty that tele^sion seemi to 
breed in today's yovmg people became thh dominmt theme of the 
open meeting of the Comniittee'on ClaBsrooJo Piactices in Teaching 
EngUsh held in nW, York City on November 24^ 1977. After two 
hours of diacussiiig important issues facing English teachers, the 
foiir committee members and fifteen other members of theCouncil 
agreed with Ouida Clapp that students are in danger o^ecomihg 
-*videDts'' and that the need to activate young piople was at the 
heart of all the issuei over which the discuision had ranged. , 

Promptly after tlie meeting^ inyitatioris ipr isflaiiuacripts acti-^ 
vating the passive student were Issued ft Ekmmtary English,' 
EngliBh Journal^ CounciUQrams^ College Engluh^^ and EngtiBh 
lEducation^ and in the jpumals of numerDTJi NPTE-affiliated 
or^aiiizations. Several related jounials alio ca^ied the invitation 
for manuscripts* - i 
. By^ tlie April IB deadline, 164 nianuscripts were submitted by 
educators in 45 states arid Canada. This enthusiastic response, 
larger than that W^any recent year, naay be further evidence of 
teachar concern about and conimitiaent to active student involve^ 
ment in leaming. By conteaat, only half this mmaber of contributions 
was generated the previous ye^ when the conamittee chose to 
focus on **tfeaching the basics" ' . ' 

'Hie manuscripts, with authors' nMies removedj were evaluated 
by coinmittee membere Jane Horriburger, Jeffrey N. .Golubs 
Rayniond J. Rodrigues^ and the Chair^a cqmnlittee representing 
different geogrmphical areas and a variety of viewpoints at several 
educational levels. ^ 

Twfen^-seven manuscripts were ultiitiately eelected for pub-, 
lication auid approved by the Councirs Editorial Bpard, These 
appiroaches to activating students vary as vvidely as the geopaphical 
reyons and eH^^fonal settings^ which.thelr authors worX But 
they, have a common pmpose: to share with other teachers specific 
and successful classroom strategies that involve students in doing 
English, not just absorbing it. « 
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"He ls tired; his eyes have a it^4ng quiiHty," not livel^^ li either 
apathetio or hyperactive, each in the extome," said Edward 
Stones Kead of the Kimberton Fams :School, in mi article by - * 
N^cy Larftck that appe^ld in the New York Times recently. He 
was descrihing the cbUd yvho has been .w^tchin^oo much television. 

We have all seen them^ the^ildren of our inedla'Cen tared culture 
" thalr viiion txtendeS lo far by .electtTOi& naeans that fee moon 
and Mars are a part of their experience, but then: eyesight la so 
accuitomed ti5,focuslng on television* that 4he world around them - 
has faded Into a blur. We have watchfed the^, headphone blaring ^ 
a hypnotic beat and drownliig out the sounds of QonV^sationj of 
birds, and of cricketa. These are tiie children jhat JerEy. Kosinskl \ 
has dubbed ^Vi^ts/* ^ \ ^ 1'^ C 

A generafion ago* school was the place where c^iildren were ^ 
transported to strange arid far-away lands through bookstand stpries/ 
, told by their teachers. They left the school building to spend the 
rest of the day tateMfcting with their peers anrf with their finffles^ ^-"^ 
and gaftfelg. direct experience with the real world; Today, for", ^' 
many, tiie situation, is r#\^rsed. Many children ipend 'more hours 
in front of the televlsibn sfet than they spend in school^ leaving J 
little time for contact with ftiends, ^Sr with the v^orW around - 
them, ' " -/^ ^ % > 

^ Thus, we are faced wiBi a generation of chifdren whose needs ^ 
snd interests are quite different from those for whom our schobls 
and tradltionai teaching methods were deslgried. As children, most ' 
of us were fascinated to read about knighti and princesses, about * 
animals and aiiplanes, about Eskimos and Japanese. But today, ' 
television provides infoi^ation f^ more Vividly and immediately.^ 
If we see our job a^ chiefly the imparting of Information, we are"~^ 
^ likely to lose in the cdinpefcition wijh television. As the old ^^ying 
gois, *Thfe, and " ' 

6ut there 'fi^ yet another line to that old.; saying: -'I do, and I 
jirfderstandy* And * "doing'' is what televisipn does not provide, 
nor even allow,, Tht child who spends fifty hours a week watching 

[ ; \ ... 
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televiiion-^seeing lions an#tigers in their natural habitats, watch' ^ 
itig dolphins leap and bear cubs frolic-rbut who has no ttae to pet- 
a dog, to feed | cat, or to ciy^vet the death of a mouse will realiy ' 
understand little of what is important. 0^, as Ernest O. Boyer, * 
United States Commissioner of Education puts It, ' -The child or 
person wh^ is used to receiviafmessages but not shaping ideas will 
neverAbe inore^thA hkf-educated.'' / ' ^ 

, No one knows this more than Bnglisli teachep. We learned long 
ago that po^h in languafe arts comes through ^domg English, not 
through listening to lectureg about worM of literature orlneiho- ' 
rising grarnmar rules. And now^ faced with students ^hose time is 
increasingly given over to passivetelevision vieiylng, weareattenipt' « 
ing to develop new md better ways pf actively engaging students 
with our subject in,atter. This volume presents soine of the best 
exariiples offthose attiempts^models of how teachers have countered 
the passivity they observe in their students, ' . ' J 

The approaches that the authors of these, article's describe are 
extremely diverse. Nevertheless, it is possible to obfeve cettain 
commonalities. ^ . 

4 » _ _ 

1. ABkirig Btudents to examine their oimattitudmandfeeHngB 
aB mil as those of others. One author suggests having ' 

; students mswer^queitions such a^s, 'What is something you 
learned about yours'^f as you TCote your ^paper?" on the 
day conipositions are turnied in. - i , . m 

2. Encouragir^ students^ to produce their own work rathe^ 
/than merely corijuming the worJt o^ others. One author 

urges tSat students learn about poetry by writing it; 
another describes sTprocedure whereby students write their . 
own novels. - ^ % ^ ^ ' \ 

-li B: Owing students problems to solue. Rather than telling - 
students the faf&s, many teachers pose realistic problems 
through which students^aiArrive at coticluMons on their 
own. / 
4, /Setting students to worn in task-oriented ^small groups. 
Many of ttie successful strategies reported he^e take advan- 
tage of the desiiie^o interact with others by having studenti 
; work ^ 
^5. Structuring role-play ing and ^f'apatjc activities. One author 
put characters from a literal work on trials with students 
taking appropriate roles. Other authors have, also Ihcorpo- 
: rated^varlous kinds of dramatic activities into their lessons. 
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%r^llbwing studentB to f«flfee,deci^tenas6oi4? p/qssreow argm- 
J mation ond tearnm^t^perteficeg. Having decided to establish 
' a "reading cota^i ■* one authpr gave st^^ 
^ fting an aipectB of it ^ and they fesponded fenthusias^ically,. 

, , ; 7, Smding students into the commumty. Field tripSs inter- 
views, and community-based research abound in thelessons^ 
reported here. '\ 

, 8, Organmng clam diBmB&ionB with students taking leadership 
rfBponBibiijty, At least two author^ repori auccess with 
diieuisions in which aU rnembers of the claas are seated in 
a lai^e circle and students, rather than the teacher, haw^ 
prim^. reiponslbllity for leadership, 
. ,9. Fostering Btud&nt^o-studmt interam^ to develop the' 

fe . communicatton, skills meded for ihterpersonal rela^ 

One teach^iuggests pairing students to interview each 

. . other. Another article reports a highly silccessful project 

in which students corresppMed with one another over a 

■ ^ - period of a semester. ^ 

. : 10^^ Providing opportunities for Btudents to help one mother. 
Frequently these authors capitalize on the ability of one 
student to help another"-;-by critiquing papers, by prep^- 
■ ing suppprting materials for books, by sharing Inf ormation, 

11/ Devising educational garnes which combine high motivation 
5 with effective' skill building, ■ 

When one re\dews the types of teachirig strategies contributors 
most often recommended, one is struck by the extent to whiph 
they center on interaction between persons, In order to activate 
students, it seems that a teacher must release them from isolatiDiT 
in study carrels, from completing workshe<Bts while seated at desks 
.lined up in strai^t rows, from the dictim of **do your own v^ork.'* 
Activated students are in touch with other people. , 

Students come alive when they are involved with other humaii 
behigs, and tiiey learn more as a result, The power of human inter- 
action is readily leen by observing the speech pattemi of children. 
A chad from a^ h^^ 

spehd sl;| Kouib a day in school .toeariiig mostly standarffBngllfih, 
another five hours a day listening to standard English on television, 
arid only two or three hours a day interacting with family and 
friends who speak the nonstandard dialect What dialect will the 
^ child speak? Six hours of school and five hours of television cannot 
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cpiapete ; -w^fr even two hojurs of human contact. The child's 
langug^e is that of the meaningful people in his or her life, even If 
the time spent with them is limited, / ' >. " 

While the ichool can hever compete^ with the home in tetois of 
euiotlonal attachment and sighificance pt interactioii^ a classroom 
in which itudents make contact with one^otheif gives learoing 
more immediacy and meMing. th©j^the conventional clasarooni in 
which chUdren are encouraged to behave like television vievvers: 
"Listen to the prdpam and don't talk back,'' . - 

Filially, interactive lessons tend 'to be rich lessonaln the sense 
that studenti' usu^y learn several things at once. In a smaU group 
activity on literature, for exanple, students gain both knowledge 
of literature and^ improved ability -^o communicate with othersMn 
a cornmuriity-basedjesearch 'project, students acquire^ research and 
writing ikilli aLS well p a knowledge of the community, ^ . 

It's not sui^risingj then, that English teachers responded enthu- 
siastically when the Classroom Practices Committae announeedthe 
focus of this year's publication. They have obviously senped th^ 
interactive approaches not only bring about improved learning but 
also meet the special needs of the televisiOB gen^rati 

^ . ' Gene Stanford ■■ ' 

Director 

^ ' ^ Teacher Education Progtmis 

Child Life Sj^ecidist Progr^am : 
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1 Getting IiivDlwd 
in Keadiiig 



Eiihancing Basal Readers: 
; Six Creatwe Strate 



Nicholas P, CiiscuolQ ^ 

^^ew Haven (Coimecticut) ' 

' One of the most enjoyable aspects^ of my position aj a reading 
Supervisor is the opportunity to visit classrooms to observe reading 
propImB in action* By and la^e^ the instructi9n is sound'and care- 
fully planned. If et, in too mmy cases a dimension seeDas to be 
miasing ftom these programs^ a dimensiori that :would help children 
to realise that there is more to reading than reading from a basal 
reader, completiiig an assigned number of workbook pageSj and 
circlingj underliningj and X-ing ditto sheets. , 

■ [ • Many teachfersj in- their rush to complete a certain numl^er of 
texts per year^ overlook opportunities that, would provide further 
reading experiences and aUow children to put their newl5£;=;act[uired" 
skills to good use. If we polled .elernenta^ children oh^^hat they 
use in school to' learn how to read^ they would probably reply, 
"reader and workbpok**' And if we polled teachers on what step 
in the reading process they most often skip, it would probably be 
erinchmenl 

' As an observer of children and their reactions to reading, I have 
come to believe that it^s the jmile, the interest on their faces * the 
sense of involvement that ch^acterize a dynainic reading propam. 
Are these types of behavior^behavlors which often cannot be 
rheasured by standardized tests-^difficult for teachers to achieve 
mth children? Hardly. Teacheri need only to be aware of tiie 
fflOTy opportunities for initiatiiig the fun-fill^dj creative strategies 
that comprise an enriched reading program. 

Actions speak louder than words and the remainder of this 
article briefly describes six classroom'tested activities which have 
enhanced the reading e:gperiences of children. 

i. Book catalogB. Lists of trade books provide content summa- 
ries, but too often these lists are overlooked by teachers. 
When the class has completed a sto^ in a ^asal reader, some 
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teachers sustain interest in that theme by rising these lists 
tp Identify other booki on a simile theme, AfterayoungsteE 
hm completed"^ one of these related books, an effective 
strategy' is to have him or her draw ft^picture of a major 
event in the jSook and write a shprt synopsis of its contents. 

s These are then compiled into a Book Catalog with aii attrac- 
tive cov6r and placed iri the Interest Center or Reading 

. Comer so Uiat pupils in the class can "shop around" ^or ^ 
good book CO readv: " T=~"^^^ ^^ = _ =^ . ^^^^^ - - - 

f upjT,ap€cW/i|^fV Many stories in basal readers can be used to 
encoiirage individual ptipils to acquire more specialised 
infomiation that will enhance thei^ own knowledge and can 
also be ihared with their dassmates. Teachen pimply note 
the subjects or tbemes *that children will be reading about 
Qn future 4ates and develop a topic calendar. For esamplej 
tew weeks the class will be reading one stoiy about the 
i^of Clara B^on and one story thit takes place in Chile, ' 
Individual children then choose an area related to one of 
those topics, rese^ch it, and submitihe results of that works 
as an oral or written presentsitions or an artistic display* One 
child .ml^t make a mural depicting the m^or events in 
Clara Barton's life; another m%hj.conitruct apIaster»of-paris 
model of a typical Chileaii village. When the storiei in the 
basal reader are read, the *'pupil specialists" share their 
research and broaden the classes kiiowledge of the topic at 
hand, Soi^e tochers place the written reports in the Reading 
Comer for other pupils to read . 

ScmarioB. After children have finished a story ^ij^; thttr basd 
readers, they will enjoy dramatizing it. This can be accom--- 
phshed easily by asking the children to think of the major 
scenes in the stoty and the characters who were in them. The 
teacher can sketch out the play with the children by writing 
on the boards Scene Number, Location and Action. As a 
group, the children cm rougfi out the outline of the play by 
filling in the needed infomiation under each heading. Parts 
can then be assigned to individual childreh and, depending 
on the interests of the group, dialogue can be written for 
each scene or done ad lib. If the play is to be a "major pro- 
ductiousv' the fistic tdents of the children can be utilized 
in the construction of scenery and costumes. ' / 
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■ ' • ' . / 

0 Incldent^y, the outline can be used as a seatwork ac- 

tivity for other storias. It is a good exercise in reading for 
detail, for niain ideas, and for sequence as well as providing ^ 
practice ill summarizatian* * . 

4, Ihumted circumstanceB. Opportunities exist withm the 
fiamew^ork of af basal reding program for children to'write 
, ^ creatively about what they read. Teacheri can ask children 
to think about the major chmcte in a sto^ and then to 
write about what might have happened to those characters 
if the circumita^ice^ or locale had been different. Students 
can also write about what might have happened to a ch^acter 
after the story ended. 

Fanciful storiei wre particul^ly appropriate for getting 
* ' children to w^te. For exan^le, aome teachers list on the 
^ board several Story Starters related to the storiesje ad in 
— 0lasrind~ask^hi children^ 

A. One day the two kangaroos decided to take a bus 
downtown* 

B. On a hot aftemoon the grizzly bear decided to stroll 
down Main Street * . . 

C/ The Martian knotl£ed Q^^i Q^®^^ 

Some teachers va^ this acti|^ by using an *'add-to-the- 
story'* technique which wor^ best in reading poupi or 
teams. A chUd adds a sentence to a^ven first line and then 
passes the. paper to the neKt pupil ^who adds, his or her 
sentence. Evei^one has input, md some re^ ''nAaste^ieces" 
have been created this way! ' 

'^ 5. Book closings. Teachers customarily go on to the next book , 
in the series the day after a basal reader has been completed 
by the readlrig group. I suggest teachers spend a few days 
conducting a variety of eiirichment activities before rnoving 
on. For example, children can be asked to rate individual 
' storiei in the book 2£tet they have established criteria for 
H such a rating. They can prepare brief descriptions of story 
characters and, without divulpng their identities, ask their 
classmates to identify the character they are describin^^ 
can divide cumulative word lists into categories such as 
Things to Eat, Feelings, Things to Wmr. Additionally, chU- 
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dren can sharpen oral reading skills by preparing a short 
selection from a favorite story to tape. 

Teachers repdrt success at a **book closing*' by putting 
the foUowing on the boards Name, Type of Person, Reasofh 
Children are asked to name various story characters fiDm- 
stories readj. to select a good word (i.e\, *^syinpathetlc," 
^^affectionate,'' "belligerent"*) to describe each ch^acter7 
and to support that choice by citing a specific incident 4n/ 
tiie story* ) 

So much can be done to enhance the enjoyment of a 
basaj reader; what-s done after reading the book can b4 aa 
important as what^s done u;fti7e reading i^ 

6, ArmcMir travelefB. Stories in Wsal readers are iet in a variety 
of locoes. A great deal, hex done^to bring these places 
^ aJive for children. TraveLagencies will supply postersj maps, 
and other mg^terials. Gh^ren can. prepare an illustrated 
^ lecture on a country where a particular story takes place 
using postcards, slides, and magazine pictures. A poster can 
be used as a dramatic baS^drop to tiie presentation, Sonie 
teachers use s large map to chart out story locations. Pieces 
of yam are extended from the counttyv read about to a file 
card orl which is written a synopsis of the story. Up4o^date 
infomation on a particular location can be obtained by 
asking pupils to clip out newspaper articles which discuss 
cunwt events in that country. 

^ So inuch dan be done to enrich the basal reading prograni: The 
stratepes outlined here not only enhance important reading skills^ 
but involve young readers in active and creative pursuits and increase 
t^eir enjoynieRt of r^Mlag immeasurably. ^ ^ ^ ' 
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^ The Slide-Tape Review , 
and the Reader Support Kit 



Robert C. Sm^l, JrV f 

Virginia Poly technic Institute and State'^Universlty 

Donald J. Kenney . 
Blacksbui^ Middle School i '"^"V 



The young adult novels once the pariah ofjlrttetme classes^ is being 
accepted by more and ii^o^e language arta^tea^ and llbrarlanSi 
Such well-written and thought^proTOking boqks as Lipsyte-p 
Contender and Comiiet\S Chocolate War are not only read by 
students for their own pleasure but welconied into 'the cla^iroom 
as appropriate fare for study and discussion. Such junior novels 
are a . useful means of involving students^ especially those on the 
middle-school levels in theLr own education^ Asking students to 
select an adult classic for study often proves frustrating for teacher 
and claasj and both recognize that tm request has the appearance 
rather than the reality of student participation. Allowing students 
to select a junior novel for their in-common readings howeverj' can 
be a meaningful experience for dl involved. Students know the 
authors and types of books under consideration md are able to 
examine reviews of the books themselves and make quick but 
reUable judpnents . about which ones they wish to rtead together 
and discuss. Equally important is the fact that students bring to 
such -novels as Are You in the House Alone? (Peck) and One Fat 
Summer (Lipsyte) a background of experiences which enables 
them to underatahd and discuss the works without the excessive 
Help ^om the teacher that the classics require. (See Robert Sinall, 
"The Junior Novel and the Art of Litera^ej" English Journcd 
[October 1977] : 56^590 / ; . / 

To a considerable extent, despitte recent acceptance into the 
language ^s classroom^ young adult nove|s, cdiftn^e to be indi- 
vidudly selected and read ' by the teenagers for v^hom they are 
written. While this state of ^fairs obviously reflects student in- 
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^ volv^nient of a high prder, tbe speci^characterilticsof these novels 
dsD make it ppssible for students to become experts in ralation 
to them and, thereforfei to assist other students in selectihg and 
readini books in this genre. , ' 

Selection: The Slide-Tape Eeview . % 

When 'mlddle'School students consult^ iomaone about a novel to 
read, they often turn to their firiends: "What are yoii reading? Is 
. it any good?" The replies, caiTying as they do the authentic teen- 
age v^lce, are more persuasive than adult suggestloni. A circle of 
f friendi, however, has a limited f^lU mtyjwithJhe tnanv books. 
^thWi*e"^®TIS5I5r^T^ourse5 English teachers and lii^rariaiis can 
dso rnake recommendations, but students often find these sug- 
gestions less th^ satisfactory. 'What is needed, therefore, is an 
prganiEed collfection of book reviews by S^dents /pr ^udents. 
'Tea'chers have, o'f course, traditionally requfi^ oral .ana w^tten^ 
book reportSs but for many reasons such exercises have prombly 
been more hannful than helpfulAjnstead, English teache/s and 
librariaris can pofiiplle a central collection of reviews of ciprently 
popular and older but worthy young adult novels without the 
negative chara^j^ristics of the assigned book report and maLke such 
a collection avfllable to all students^ , 

While sTich reviews might be mitten by students and kept- on 
file in the librae, a more stimulating and effective approach is^ 
put such reviews into slide-tape presentatiohs. Offered in the voice 
of one teenager talking to another^ such reviews are iminedlatej 
personal, and convincing. Several steps are involved in the process: 

1 . As a part of their work in selected English classes, students 
choose and read or reread young adult novels which they 
feel will be enjoyed by other students. The teacher and li- 
brarian may, of course, suggest books, especially hew ones, 
that they feel should be review^ed'. The final chdices, howeverj 
are left to the students. 
'2, Each student then writes a review, addressed to other 
students, designed to last seveial minutes when delivered 
orally. After revision, the stiiderit^tapei an informal version 
of that review. The reviewer al|o^detennlnes the, content 
8-12 slides to accqmpany the^lview. These slides may show 
the student-reviewer reading the booki the book itself^\.6r 
people and places similar to those in the baok^.,, 
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The dide-tape^package is filed in the echool Ibrary, Tha^ , 
c^s in the caid catalog and the books ^theimelves are 
marked with a symbol to show that a slide-tape review is 
availabli* 

When a student wishes to make^use of a revipw, he or she 
checks^ it out fxom the libraty circulation desk and goes to a 

cwcbI equipped with a tape player and slide viewet. 

■ . ' ^ ' ' 

This collection of reviews grows rapidly as students and teachers 
come to see its worths but the expense can be shared by the sehoolj 
the English departriient, and the libr^^j indeed^ students are often 
wOlmg to supply the tapes and slides themselves .when they realize 
that then: revie-ws^ part of the school librafy vyiU be used by 
other students for years to coine. . 

While the prinaa^ users of such reviews are sttid^entSj language 
gurts teachers will also use them in several ways: ' 

. 1,^0 help a clegs seleot a book from s#yeral under considem' 
tiori for In-tonyii on reading : 

2. To introduce a specific book selected foiin-commorfreading 

3. To preview ieveral novels on the same theme or of the same 
type (such ks science fiction)^ partlcula^y when a unit on 

' that 'theme or type is to be introduced ^ * 

4. To^prtpare students for a class visit to the librae ' : ^ 

The^chool librarian Will also ufee these ^ffeviews as a part of various 
libraiy lessons and in the presentation of new books. A particularly 
iitfedtive strategy ii to establish a ."new books'" ibation in the 
library where slide^tape re^dewg^e iet up Joy immediate use. Such 
a station, with titles changing regularly, ban become a poputo * 
featuj^ to Which students go directly when they visit the librae, 

Bea4ingi The Reader Support IClt \ " ' 

When k studtot has selected a ybung adult novel to read, the help- . 
ing involvement of paeri does not have to ^cease. W^hUe teenagers 
bring* to the junior novel niuch of what is heeded for enjoy tnent 
and understandirig, there are actiyities that they can ca^ out 
before they begin to read, during their reading, and after th^y^have 
finished that will enhance the Impact of the book. Students who 
have read and enjoyed a particuJai junior novel, wbrking alone or ' 
in, small groups, can ask themselvis i^vhat a reader might do befQre 
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reading the book that would help iri understanding the book. They 
can look for ways to help a prospective reader think about the 
probleni the novel presente and to ehcourage a receptive frame of 
mind. In addition^ student experts on the'work can reflect on what 
iubsequent readers might do that would strengthen and. deepen 
their response to the book. After ^preliminary help fr0m,/their • 
teacher ori ho# to analyze a book in order to develop such actiidtie^ 
(see Robert S^all, ''Prepmng To lemh el Novel/' High Schocl 
Journal 57 [197^4] : 190^203), students can go to work preparini 
Reader Support Kits to accompany popular young adult novels, 

^hile some packages may consist of written materials such as ^ 
assignments or copies of ne^vspaper and magazine ^icleSj the 
more effectivie Reader Support Kits contain a wealtK materials 
designed to move new readers intQ th& proper context for the novel 
they are about to begin=^pictures, puzzles^ questionnaires, appro- 
priate objects. Prospective readers may^ forihstance, be encouraged 
to examine picturel of themselves as young children; to interviev/ 
very old people in their neighborhoods; to visit specific plaGesj to., 
hold, feel, and examine an object like a shotgun shell; to ask them-^ 
selves certain questions (see Robert Small and Donald J.. Kenney, 
''TVie Adolescent Novel as Working Model,'' .ALAN Newsletier 
[Winter 1977] : 4^6). 

Invented, collected, written, and refined by students Vi^ith the 
help of the English teacher and thelibrarian, such a Reader Support . 
Kit can be checked out from the library along with the noveL While 
the activities in such packages are, of course, .merely suggestions 
arid a particular reader may not^feel the need to carry out any of 
them, the activities have com^ from other students who have read 
the novel and are more likely to be carried out th^ teacher-assigned 
activities. , ' ' 

Reader Support Kits and Slide-Tape 'Reviews are ways one 
studint can say to another, ''IVe read this book, and Vd like to 
share my experience witti you. If you do^ some of these thfega; 
you^U like the book a lot more and get a lot more out of it/' 
Students can guide their peers towards i successful f^ounter with 
literature and, at the same time, deepen their own experience with 
books. And they can also further teachers' and hbrarians' under- 
standing of the relationship between teenager and novel 



The Reading Corner 
That the Class Built 



B. Kathleen Booher 

Llyingiton College of tftu^ers University 



Befote my second year of teaching began, Idedded that apaperbaclc 
reading corner was to be one of my classcooin's "baie essentials." 
-Knowing that funds could be slow in confllngs I decided to forego a 
fornjal request to my principal and finance it myself , that is* with 
the help of my Beventh-paders. * 

A week before school began I went In to open windows and 
freshen my classroom. 1 fully intended to set up the reading corner 
so it cDUld ien^e aa an Inviting peeting f^r my mvi students. But 
as I sat iti that 'gaiet classroom that wo lild soon be buzzing mth 
abtivlty^ I te^ized that part^'of the fun iri bavirig this comer had 
been the planning tot it.' Why |hoiildn't my itiidents share that 
^easure? . . ^ 

That insight tumefl out to be no ^ small one. I had two seventh- 
'grade "falpcks- ' of thirty^ students=each meeting in my room for 
two hours a day, to study English m& social studies. Both poups 
greeted nay idea with peat enthusfasin^ and their imaginative 
?iUggestions were endless. My ov^n ideas riow seemed rest|icted. I 
ftnew I could get the books inexpensively at a n|arby liaed boolc 
store, but- beyond that, my imagination bad been Ilraited. 

jOTOJgh much excited ^^^iscussion we dedried that we must 
' work OTN^ree issues: / ^ 

1. We needed' funds and a policy for acquiring papeibacfcbooks, 
• ' 2. We needed to agree on a decorative theme for the comer and. 
apquire the materials to einbody it. (I *d riever eveii cdnsidered 
that one!) ^ . ■ 

. 3. V We needed to establish policies for the operatiomand mmji- 
tenance of the ^mer. 

V ' Like, experienced finano|ers, my siSsty students agreed that they 
.would like to contribiLte books they l^ad already read from their 
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own shelves md establish a '^kitty'' to which they could contribute 
- |ma]l change. To niy surprise (and happily so), no oqe even men- 
' tioned any **requirernents,|'^8systein was 

and would^ continue throughout the year so new hpoks eould 
broaden the selection, I was chosen to collect the fuflos and Heep 
track of individual contributions, I would also do the book shop- 
ping on Satiirday mornings^ sometiimes taking along a willing helper. 

Witli that settled we dlsQUssed how mucli we wanteB to pay for 
books, The used booh store stocked papferbacks galore and sold 
them for fifty, twenty-five, or fifteen cents, depending upon their 
condition. The fifteen cent bargains lacked front covers. Againj to 
my siiipriie (sinci I lhad suspected that students often chose books 
^*by their covers''), the Qverwhelming answer was, **Buy the fifteen 
cent ones so we caJi get more. After gdli we^an make new covers!" 
Which they did,^ feit^fuHy, the entire year, whenever another po- 
eery bag full of ^^rleas paperbacks awaited them on Monday 
morning, I 

Designing the comer and then getting the materials provided 
students with a great sense of accomplB^ment. The corner became 
a concrete recognition of a **d]reain eom^hrue." They were prolific 
in their suggestions for a decor, and when Bryan SEiid jie could bring 
an a(juajiuni, eyes lit up all across the room. Botti classes approved 
the '-marine'' themes and we s^on had fishnets dafiorated with 
shells and fishing paraphernalia draped along the wall- A gurgling 
aquarium in the comer held an assortment of fish. The shop teacher 
(always a helpful friend with my stullents- many projects) gave us 
several unused boards for shelves. David's father worked in con- 
struction an^^ brought us an ample supply of cement blocks to" 
support the shelves, Our reading corner neared completion. 

The vote for carpeting was unanimous and I shuddered, wonder^ 
ing from where wb could expect our next ■■blessing." Tammy's 
uncle tm a carpet store. She*d see if she could |8t some old sai^les. 
Diane and Nick both remembered carpet scraps stored in the garage 
afteF home redecorating projects. We soon had stacks of carpet 
pieces in every color and texture. Laid out on the floor, they 
formed a beautiful patchwork pattern. But how were we to anchor 
them? After art /unsuccessful experiment with carpet tape^ Kenny 
suggested we nkU them to a big piece of plywood. That would also 
make the comer ^'portable." Kenny's father obliged with scrap 
pieces of plywood cut to fit our 12' K 12' corner. With nails and 
the loan of a hamrner from (you gueased it) the shop teacher, our 
new fl&or was completed. It Has since endured several years of 
juni^-high feet. ^ . ^ ^ ^ 
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'*It needs a name/' Michelle iuggested; and almost without di|= 
ctisaioii, a favorite emerged. Within a week a cleverly ''weathered'' 
wooden sign hi^ng over our reading eomer cjiristening it, "The 

My seventh graders proved their ultimate responsibility In their 
|ttiaintenance of the "Cabin/* T*iey»liked the idea of checking out 
Jbeokii so they set up their own iystem. The school librarian gave 

f supply of book cards and pockets which they filled^ out and 
}d in. The school secretaty loaned us akate stanap, and students 
ped their own books and filed the c^di. Though we agreed 
uji a two-week loan period ^ we est ablished no penaltie s.^^oveplua-„ 
^oDks- The" problenasEdom caHO^upi We*poated a "Schedule of 
Librarl&Sj'- so the responsibility for reordaring liielves and clean- 
ing the conier rotated weekly and eventually included eve^ 
students 

Of dourse, we had to. decide when and how the reading conier » 
coUld be used. We apeed that it should be open before and after " 
class and during our ten-rpinute break. I suggested that students 
mi^t use It quietly Lf they conapleted assignments while others 
were still workiiig, I expected more difficulty and confuaion than 
ever au:ose. Students generdly read quietly on the carpeted floor 
or scanned new books to check out. Our only crisiSj when a itudent's 
augar cube naDdel of an E^ptian pyramid sonaehow *^slipped^' into 
the aquariuinp was handled without casualties. Though Vm sure 
our fish aged considerably in the incident^ within minutes calm 
was restored^ and an only slightly dissolyed pyramid waS back on 
. display^ 1 

My students read avidly all year, and I don't recall any Ibndency 
on my part to "push them.'' More oftenj a studenVwoula come to ^ 
me, book in hand, and ask what it was about. Other times, students 
would ask mi to suggest titles I thought thfey might like, SometlnQes 
Td notice a book "making the rounds^'* obviously upon the rec- 
ommendations of feUow atudents. Most of my students had pown 
up in our middle" to upper-middle-class , midwestem suburb and, 
for this reason, I had been careful to include books that would 
e3£plore cultural and ethnic diversity. I was pleased when I saw 
even some of my leas-enthusiastic readers circulating titles like 
Burango Street and Black Like Me. 

To say the independent reading experiences of my students were 
positive that yeM is surely^an understatement. But equally imijor- 
tant was their participation in the process of realigiag the corner, 
in the firit place. They shared and debatpd ideas, made decisions 
and worked to implenient them. Once "The Crew's Cabin*' existed ^ 
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they maintained it; even after the novelty had worn off. I often 
thought of how much they would have missed and how little i 
would have learned had I set up the comer myself that previous 
Auffust. What had seemed at the tirne only a minor change of plaris 
aUowed my students to preate soniething they would use and 
respect. 

As thi end of the school year approache'd, we decided to deal 
with the question of wjiat to do about the r^eading comer. The 
classes were willing to ^^^bi^ueath-- their collection to DQy future 
cla'sses. Bi^ generous as they werej I wanted to remember the lesson 
- these i^ou^ people had taught™ 
their corner and valued it accordiiigly.^eKt year's students would 
have to create their own comer, suiting their own tastes and reading 
needs^or^they couldn't appreciate the process as these Students had, 

I suggested we dissolve the boUectlon and let everyone stock up 
for summer reading. Students could tal^e as 'many books as they 
had contributed, either through donation or money, As fair as 1 
thought my suggestion was, my students had one filial surprise for 
me. Thou^ they knew not tverydii^had contributed to the kitty, 
they wanted to divide up the collec^n evenly, without regard to 
contributor status. , 

^With the aquarium emptifi and clemtd, fiehnets and shells 
removed from the wills, it wasn-t without sentiinent that I watched 
MicheUe remove the woodeii sign hanging over '-The Crew's Cabin. " 
As my" seventh graders left for the summer, I thanlced them f or ^1 
they had taught me that year. CoWng from a teacher, they thought 
that was rather funny. But they said goodbye with their five paper- 
back books tucked under their arins, My room seemed barren, 
except for a 12' X 12' carpeted patch and several ^mpty shelves 
ifaiting to begin the process again --in a new way —next year. 



Litera\ure on Trial 



KMreri Shawii r 

Lawrence Junior High School^ Lawrence, New Ifork 
'md Long Island University, ^ooktyn. New York 

"Hey, hove yadoin*?" ' ' 

"Hi, how are you?'' ' ^ 

"Hi, Ms* Shawn, w# miised you!" 
"I missed , you, too!" ' , . 

^greeted each other warmly. As they took theuf seats, thekids 
begaJi asking abfout nay experience. , ' ^ . 

"Was it fun?'' ^ 
"Did you get picked for a jury?" 

"WaB he guilty?" : ■ . ^ , . 

rB thQu|bt about tailing them everything that had|happeiied 
during two yi^eks on Ju^ duty, maybe adding a few enabelliih^ 
ments to Uven /t up^ but then jt would be my show* not theirs,^ 
Somehow, I wanted nay experience to have meaning for them. 

"Laterj" I promised, "We*ll talk abput that later. I was on a jtiry 
and it wai really interesting. But what about you? What's been going 
onV' . ' 

from the babble that finally iubaided, I gathered that emqtioni 
were about evenly divided r they hated the sub; they thought he 
was tenific* They did work; they did not work at all. They gave 
hlim a bard time; they vsrer e vety well behaved. Qenerallyi tiiey toed 
better thm I (and I thinks they themselves) had eKpected. I was 
glad. 

. AS^tet our catching-up talk, I asked them where they had left off 
ill *TheSeMet Ibls.^* \. il . 

**I'd like to get started /with the story Mr. Lewis said you 
began-^*^ ^ ; . ^ , ■ 

*'What about your trial?" A protest from the front row, 
*'Youll hear about it soon. It^s just that I need to get settled first 
into a routine, okay? BesideSj this story, com6' to think of at, relates 
more or less to the whole idea^of a trial. It's about responsibility 
for some onf's UfOj and guilt about^someone's death. James Hurst 
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is th^uthot; he doesn't givfe us any answers, but he does raise soine 
provocative questions**^ 

Amy raised her hand. . : * . ' 

have a question about that. E read this ghor^^toiy: about a 
ptl who finds l^er boyfrieiid witf^ajiotb^ VTOrt^ari sojupset 
. that she mns out ofhis apartment, doesjrt look w^here she's goings 
and-gets hit by a c^. Is%at his Cault?'* 

-"IVe seen that same plot oa television. Do you .think it" s his 

-*Not legally^ but I bet feel guilty aBout it!'^ eEie asiSTvered. 
- ^'You c an feel^pailty about a jot of things that aten't y iml%' ' 
Angela responded^'^Hovr ahoul tl^ 
it her fault, too? Why shoujdn- 1 she feel fuilty?'- 
N "It depends on what you mean by fau lU Dean saW. ^^legal fault 
is differe^t^fifoin wbetlier yoa know in yoiLr heart ysu really did 
cause it/' . 
"Have you read any stories ^ith that plot, Dean?*^ I asked, 
'-Not a story, but it happeftfid sort of like that mth me and my 
brother, I was bugging hinij daring him to catch niej and finally he 
started to chaae me. He slipped and Cell. I didn^t pUBh him or malce 
him trip, but I guess it^was my fault for starting tbe w^hdle thiiig*'^ 
He thought for a seeor^d^ " 3ut I don*t know^itiy brothec-s really 
clumsy, . , , ' 

The class laughed, ' 
'■I know what you mean, ttioughg^' Natalie tuwied to Dean. 
You feel guilty ^ and maybe, he w^ould"ve tripped any^vay; -l^ut 
who knows?*' > , / 

. Ricky added a new thought. 

*'Loqk," he said, **it's like this. When yow tinie's up, it's up. It's, 
a question of Fate, not fauit And the chicjc woUldVe gottem hit ' 
by that car even if she hadii*t seen that dude with another chicks' 
The talk continuejfl unabatedj and a p3an preseated itself to me. 
They were raising questions that cduld be discussed aftei they 
read.the story, but why not air thein through the vehicle of a trial? 
I could share my recently acquired "*espcrtlBe- * on coujt^ooni pro- 
cedure—they wanted to hear that anyv^ray-^and this was Just the 
opportunity I wanted to personalise the esperieiice for themi The 
'defendant would be the narrator, witnesses w^ouldbe the characters 
in the story ^ we'd select a jury and others ia the cdiirtrootn^why 
not? I didn't have time to plan anythii^g through^ffiut I felt this 
was a good time to share my- idea witli th e hids, ^ P 
think he'd be guilty! Michael was saying. 



, "Yqu iound as thoUj^ you*re dei|beimtmg on a dMe^'^I qut'm. 
"Can yoiicttach a verdict?" ^ - 

Wos,*' Michael Aook his head, *'This is Diore like an argument. 
Wt'd need to know the whole sto:^, noyust what one pereon iiyi 
ihehei^," 

"How*d you Uke to have the opportunity to reach a veraict 
about a pe^on's toUt or innocence'^to b© on a ju^?" 
Everyone look&i interest^i expectants as I'd hoped. 
"Aren't we tob young?- ' aak^ Marcia^ 

i "For a ^al ju:^, yes,'' I ^eed, "but we could have a trid i^ght 
herd is this room! I know how to do it now, and In *^he Scarlet 
Ibis-' there's eilou^ material for a trial. You'U have to reid it care- 
fully^ of course^ tonight^ and think aboutat; If you aU agree, we'll 
s^rttomoffpwr\ , V 

"I wanna be tee judgeJ" announced Ricky, 

"Nbj I'm going to be the judge," affirmed Mitchell. "No, I changed 
my mind, I want to be on:triid.'' 

"Good/' said Donnav"! h6pe they hang you,'' 

'Rie class ended. ^ / 

The ne^t day we. didn't discuas the stoty; the kids said that this ^ 
case was not supposed to be discussed with anyone. Instead we 
made a list of evetyone we^d need for the trial, 

^From thastoty we had James, the defendant, chMged with man- 
ilau^ter in Uict death of his ypungj crippled brother James's 
mother^ father, and aunt were witnesses, as would be^'ihe doctor 
who had attended the boy's birth and the medical examiner who 
certified his death, ^ ' 

We would need a judge, a bailiff, a court stenopapher, two 
lawyers and thek assistants, twelve jurors and two alternates, ^ ' 

This accounted for twenty-seyen parts in our drama. We needed 
four more, and the entire class would be Involved! 

"Let .them be ch^acter witnesses," someone suggested, and it 
was done, ? , • 

Since every student was to have a role^ no one hassled over any 
special one, A sunrise volunteer was Danny, the boy who wanted 
to quit schools the boy who hated .changes, who rarely spoke in 
class. He wanted to be the defense attorney, promising towm the 
case for Mitchell, the defendant, and ^udglngly agreeing to take 
on David as his assistant, I had doubts as to his abllltyy^ carty 
out his promise. He'd have to read th& story carefully /lelecting 
facts pertinent to the case; he'd have to write his own questions 
and weigh the answers of the witnesses; he'd have to make quick 
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deciiionB luid pay cftfeful attention to the prosecutmg attorneys. 
I kept my do^bte to myself . • - • 

^.^--TOf md MatthessT were the attQmeys hoping for a conviction. 
Angel^iwai tee judge, Donnas the bailiff ^ and Michael, the court 
stenographer* 

"Who wants to be on the jury?" I asked, underestimating the 
^^s' mania for reallim. 

^'Wait a mlnutei*VDm^ spoke out mdlgn^tly, "Is that how 
it works? 'Who wants to be on the Juty?' No! You told us you 
Svere asked questions^each lawyer asked you questions to see if 
you was right for the case, jight?" He didn't \vait for an mswer, 
"WeU, that's the way we should select this jury. here* I don't want 
no prejudiced person on my jury!" - 

**What questions will you ask?" My doubts |bout Danny 's 
abilities were diminishing. 

**ril have to think about them. Look, toni^t, me and David 'U 
get together and make a list of=-w,hat do th^y call that wofd= 
' relevant-questions* Okay? And Jeff and Matthew can ask questions 
they think are relevant*" 

**Danny, that's a terrific idea* But I'd like to broaden it to Include 
everyone* The more questions we get, the more Interesting the 
selection process will be* If you reread the sto^ toni^t, you'll 
: get a good idea of what lawyejrs v^ould need to know to detennihe 
a juror's suitability*" 

'*Could you give. us an example?" requested Bruce* **rm con= 
fused." ^ 

*'Well, In one case I was on , the defendant was accused of stab= . 
bing a man who had cut him off while he was driving* So tiie 
lawyers asked us whether we had a license, how long we had 
driven, whether we had ever been angered by other drivers; questions 
dealing with the facts of the case* Of course, they asked for every- 
one's name and occupation* If someone had been a taxi driver, for 
example^ one lawyer might want that person excused*" 
Can we make up occupations?" 

"Sure! It'll make things .mor^nteresting." 

No one bad any more questions, so I continued* "Danny used 
the word ^relevant*' What does it mean?" 

"Having to do with the issue," Jeff responded* 

"Good, I thought you'd know that* But there'll be other words 
whose meanings ahd spellings might be unf miliar to you; you'll 
need to know them weU for the trial* Let's write them down* You 
can get their definitions for homework*" 

. "4 ■ . 
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The Ust pew as students recall^ TV cpuftroom scfenes. David 
Berkowitg*i case was described daily in the pape]^ during this time; 
someone had a morning edition and added ''change of venue" to 
the list. 

The next class begwi with Danny and Jeff collecting the questions 
ev^one had OTitten. While they discussed them, other students 
finished tliete deflnltipns; stUl others moved the desks acound to 
resemble a courtooom. , 

:Soon we were ready. The bailiff insteucted - All rise!" The judge 
entered and took her place at my desk, her gavel; 

eviryoiOTa^ied, She banged It again, lookm . 

'fprder in the court: This court is now in session! Judge Angela 
Wetong presiding. No lau^ingr ^ ^. 

The law^eri begui. Thfett questions were better than I had 
hoped, / - 

"Do you have any brothers or sisters?" 

**Have you ever reiented their t^ging along with you?" 

"Are you atedd of lightning?" ^ . 

"Would you stop to help eomeone even if it put your own life 
in jeopardy?" - 

Tweii^-three prospeetive jurors .were eKamined; fourteen were 
finally lelected. The remaining nine snapped up the wiflie^ Earts 
with no hard feelingar ! ^ ^ ^ . 

At that point, Michael, our court stenographer, resigned, laying 
the task was ovewhelming. He volunteered to be a court-appointed 
psychialilat Instead. I apeed, seeing an qppo^unity to get tiie 
entire class involved In .writing* 

--Keep a journal of the daUy happftiings," I said. * 'Write down 
what witnesses were caUed, what questions Were asked -^everything. 
Get old newspapers and read the accounts of the Patty Hearst 
trial if you need an example of what to do. It'll be interesting to 
compare your perceptions of the trial when it's over," 

I riallzed it had beea unredistic to expect evei^one to sit quietly 
and listen to the testimony all of the time. Keeping a journal would 
give the jurors and others ^ chance to occupy thet hands md might 
decrease restlessness* 

One day was allowed to prepare witnesses; the jury did librae 
work, 

The trial began. 

Danny-s opening statements were forceful and convincing. My 
doubts were completely gone pow, 

Jeff countered with an equally effective speech, and James 
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. 20. , . Getting Involved in Readihg 

Hurst's moving little stdl^ame dive for us as it couldn't have 
before, 4 

"Boodle-' was born a hopeless cripp to diev His older 

brother James once tried to speed his death by attempting to 
smother him. fiut Doodle pew stronger, and James recognized his 
chance for a real brother, like the other boys had. Through a com- 
binfition of love, infinite patience, and harassnient, James taught 
his younger brotiier to walk. ^ 

But he didn't stop there. He pushed him without mercy to run, 
to swim, to climb; Doodle-s hmdicaps embaiTte 

One day, after a grueling workout, a violent munHerstoraicaughf 
the exMUSted boys unaware. James ran for shelter, ignoring (or 
not he&ing?) Doodle's cries, to wait. Doodle, pushed beyond 
endumncej collapses and dies. " ' 

Danny contended that James had given Doodle a richer, fuller 
life than he woiild otiierwise have had. He was fate^ to die, abeording 
to medicri testimony, and Jam^s,. who cle^ly loved his brother, 
could not be held responsible. 

Jeff, on the other hand, contended that James was directly 
responiible for Dobdle's death. Selfishness, not love^ caused him 
to push Doodle far beyond anything his fiail body could withstand. 

Witnesses were called; Jprlor testimony, in the form of the text, 
was read and reread. Objections were sustained and overruled. 
Recesses were called occasionally so lawyers could confer. Witnesses 
were recalled. 

Finally, the trial was' over. The ju^ filed out into the haU to 
deliberate. We busied ourselves while we waited. 
Ten minutes later, a verdict. 
*'We find the defendant Not Guilty.'' 

Everyone talked at once. Congratulations, hugs for Danny^it 
was almost as if he had been on trial. (And I think, in my mind, he 
was . ; . .) The prosecuting attorneys wanted to appealj blaming 
their witnesses for not being prepared well enough to withstand 
Danny. The bell rang during the clamor, Angela banged her gavel, 
and Court was adjourned. 

' We reviewed the procedure the next day and questioned the jury 
on its verdict. 

"*It was Danny who convinced rne,'' said Amy. '*He was so well 
prepared^ he sounded so convincing, I had to let Mitchell off." The 
others agreed. "But also, the plot wasn't so realistic. He really didn't 
kill him. I think we should have had a different story," suggested 
Beth. 
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"Ftrhaps io,'? I agreed. *i iko wondered how different it would *ve 
been if you jurott hadn't read the stoty first, but had to l^am the 
faeti just from the testimony." 

"TTiat^s a better idea," several itudents agreed. ''Only the lawyers 
should know the whole story beforehand; Can we do it again?^ 
.1 laughed, **Next year. For now, let's exchange journals. I'd like 
^ tb see somSs ^id I want you to see if your friends saw and heard 
the same things you did." - 

The kidi pulled their chairs next to their Mends, md I took a 
few minutes to go through tiie letters to me &at had been accu- 
n^ulating aU week. Dmny's was on top: "This last week of the Wal 
- was really ttie best of tiie whole year. I guess it was the change of 
w^s of doing thlnp." - 

I loojced up and cau^t hii $5re. 

"Didii't I teU ya i dould do it?" he 

"You cerfaijily did^" Inod^ i 

"I rest my case," said Danny, 
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Cehsorsli^: / 

Devd<^ing Language Performance 



Raymond J, Rodrigues 
. University of Utah • , ^. 

Although English teachera f^el a vague concern about cenBorihip, 
few of us regutoly engage in preveritive action; rather^ we wait 
until m attempt at censorship arises and then we react. Both NOTE 
and the American Library Association provide guidelines to help 
us vfBid off unwanranted censoi^hlp or, when censorship occu^i, to : 
help UB respond effectively. Such guldellnei wisely advise that, 
among other things/ teachers be prepMed to justify the Belectlons 
in their curricula and that, as a preventive measure, teachers keep 
the public infomed about md involved in the selection process, 
th^eby enlisting the public m a potential ally. As a major classroom 
unit in senior high school, then, censoKhip study not only provides 
students with additlpnal practice in evaluating literature and enables 
them to develbp the language skills of iistening, reading, writing, 
and spe^ings but It can also lead to a more enlightened public, 
one which ii aware of tiie motd Issues involved in tiie selection of 
literature for clp^oom study. At the ve^ least, students come to 
realize that Utemture does not exist In a vacuum cdled English^ 
Class but reflects community life, beliefs, and values* 

A censorihlp unit such as the one described here can begin at 
any point in the cumculuirf but perhaps post profitably after 
students have started to develop their pvrn evaluative criteria, A 
good ststftlng point occura immediately after students finish a con- 
trovei^lal work tiiat the teacher considers justaiable. Detennining 
the particular selection should not pose a problemybecause certain 
titles repeatedly turn up on lists of censored works throughout the 
nation, such as **The Lottery," J and the ublquitouS Cafe/ier ' 
in the Rye. (One caution: if refemng to a specific work may cause 
some community members to demand censorehip of it, revise the 
unit to focus on censorship in general, rather than on specific titles*) 
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To involve' itudents diftctly with the moral iasu^a in a pven work^ 
many teachOT assign discuasion activities and writliig asiigntoetits. 
ttiat dlpit. ipeclflc responsei to the htemture. Ajfter Goniidering 
those questions perionaUy, students Etfe ready to expand their 
orientation t6 tiie immediate com^unity^tiieir sfchoolj f^Uy, 
and town^and to the greater community^he nation and world. 
Perhaps they are ready to eVen ponder wl^ther universal ethical 
principles actually ©Eist. ^ ^ 

At this pointy the teacher can introduce the issue of censorehip, 
Su A an introduction may take the f onn of a hypothetical situation i 
"Suppose a poup 6f people in this commimity demand^ that we 
stop reading (name the work) in this school because they believe 
(state a poBBihle Haction, mch as the work being considered 
obscene, too violent, too negative toward humanity).^ o^^d they 
be right? ^y or why not? How shouJld tiie school respond? What 
do you iinapne the commimity reaction to that response would be? 
Do you think the people in this community would actudly react 
in surfi a wavio-this piurticular work? Did you?" Until this moment , 
much of tlS discussion will have been pure speculation, wiyi 
students responding according to their own perceptions and expe- 
riences, but necessarily from limited data. Having established a 
basis for considering a particulm' work in tenns of censorship issues, 
the teacher 'then selects from the following activities or assigns all 
of them. . "\ 

Surveys. Consider with students examples of survey models, 
listing the examples on the board and Including samples of the 
kinds of questions ask6d, designs employed for responses, and 
afditional data collected about the respondents, ^efer to concrete 
eiamples such as ttie Gallup reports* Suggest a nUmber of ways to 
elicit responses, such m tiie semantic differentiW scale, a seven- 
point scale emplo^^gbipoto adjectives: ^ 

. The violence in "The Lottei^" is: 
warranted I I I I f I I unwawanted 

open-ended statements: » 

'The violence in "The Lottery*' is — — 



or simple opinion choices: 

"The Lotted" is too violent to be read in schools, 
agf ee __ - disagree no opinion 
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*: The class^now decides the. poup they intend to survey^thif 
studeiits in the schoolj students in pther schools, teacheri, p^ents^^ 
or other community members. They also dete^ine whether to 

" interview people orally or whether to give people written question- 
ntfes; J^>re they can detemine the fonnat for the survey 
qUestioiis and the questions themselves, stud©ktg,Med to consider ^ 
audience, pu^bse, and voice. . 

To create the siirvey, divide the class into groups, directing ea^ft 
group to develop questions to be asked in a survey ffbout attitudes 
toward censdrihip, possibty about the censorship of a Jpeci£i&4^ 

. work. Then have each group present its questions to the clasSj with 
the class detemming the most important questions, the fomiat for 
responsf^ j the nun^ir of questions to ask, and the means of col- 
lec tog Inlomatibji about the respond such ^ age, sexi or 
other pe^ment data, ^ . >^ , 

Selected interviews^ MBign students, individually or in groups, 
to find willing subjects for in-depth Interviei^vtf.abojit the issue, 
preferably subjects whose knowledge justifies the Interview, Pos- 
sible interviewees include other teachers, librarians, imlversl 

professors, lawyers, and rie^^persons. Before tiie mtervlews, 
students practice interviewing technlquies by pairmg off to inter- 
view each other about, areas of perpnal Interest cir expertise, 
Aiiother practice teciinlque is to have indlvldud students role- 
play famous people, living or dead, . or characters frdmAerature 
thty have read' at a "news conference" before the cla^of ^report- 
ers." After the interviews, the interviawers prep^^^ritten rep^ff 
to be distributed among the class Mnd kept^K^^iture class use, 
Spj^Mi^ed research. Some students feel more comfortable 
reading'lor infoimation thm interviewing people.^oi^em, assign 
the specialized research that requires only a few investigators, i 
For instance, spmeone can find the address of the AmericWj Library 
Association and write that organization foi its free publications. 
Later, the researcher reads and symmarizes Uiat materia for the 
class. Another student can gather^.censorship information from 

' back issues of The Eng[i$h Journat^'-A few others can seEirch the 
Reader's Guide to Periodical Literature to find pertinent articles. 
These researchers, in turn, report their findings to other students 
whose task it is to prepare an annotated bibliography of aviMable, 

resources. This bibliography is then added to the class coUectiori 
of censorship data, , ^ ^ 

. Public meetings. If the class pr individuals within the class believe 
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they should coBMBunicate their findings to tiie pubUCj several 

ate possible. 

The thmter/forum iQwaiBLt requires members of tiie cla^ or 
. studept^ in a dr^a. class to perforai a play. that eith^ addresses. ■ 
. the censorship Issue directly or that contains potenti^y eensorable 
' eleme^te. The itudents themielves coi^^ a short story, the 

dp^m ^acher. coiUd suggest a play, or the class coiild find an 
mpropriiitt play, such Es lbs - 
' play is long, tile dttM only* Im- 

niMiately after the pubUc perfoTO of the play, a panel of 
invited sports or concern^ comnaimity member presents Its 
response to the Isaufes raised by the play, and t ' 
to join m the discussion. For future .use in English qlasies, students V 
either'audlDtape or videotape the session* (Should the time to pre- 
pare such a play be prohibitive, many short films can be used to 
present a theater/forum*) 
' . A Second format is the radio or television audience partidipation 
^sftou>/PubUc television and radio provid opportunities for such 
presentations, and conimerci^ stations are required by law to pro- 
vide public sendee programming* The best "salesmen'* in the clais^ 
can apprbach these stations, with , a proposal from' the class. If a 
station accepts the proposes it will provide guidelines for' the prd» . - ^ 
pam* In ite simplest version, the **guests'' on these programs iiin 
tiiis case, selected students and/or individuals they invite) discuss 
their laewpointsMd ariswer questions the public ' 
A thud fonnat is simply that ot.^ panel diBCUssion before a 
I public poupj such as a school assembly or an evening session to M 
which the public is invited.* This fomats however, is likely to be t 
the least productive choice, and the motivation for audience in- ^ 
volvemeht is limited* ' ' ; v 

^ FinaUy, students may elect ay ideofapeors/ide-fap 
If they do^ any of the above foraats caji be employed, but "can- 
nln|'' the diow has the advantege of pertnarierice a^d carefully 
I structiired programming* Students revise imtU they sae satisfied 
witii tiie final product* By scheduling a discussion of the pioduc* 
Iter ^ter it has been viewed by an audience/ sttidents eliminate 
the negative aspect of ilo public interaction during the viewing* 
An additional advantage/of this format is that it may be seen by ' / 
widely spaced audiences X /: ; . \ ' ■ 

Whatever fonnat the cl^s chooses, at the end of the unit they 
prepare a. summation report, evaluating the total experience.and v 
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making theif own recommandations,^ The report is than presented 
to those audiences th'l class considers most relevant: alocal English 
teachers' naeeting, tiie board of education, the parents- asiociation, 
community semce ^oupSj the school through its newspaper, or 
the town through its newspaper. ' * - 
T*Hii~umt^^^ffsb^ship~K©^seve 
. clasi in a real-life Isiue; it compels itudehts to employ a wide 
vmety of iMpiage skills for dlve^ent audiences and purposes; and 
it lays the ^li^py^ork for an educated school constituency, 
future parents who realize that controyemal iisues are an^sseritial 
ingredient in Utemture stud^r^f that literature is to have any 
meaning in our livei, ' . 




Mtlvyn J * Haber 



Penn^lvanm State University \ ^ 

All of lis have had embairasiing moments as classroom teachers. 
I want to describe one such moment because it clearly lUustmtes 
a problem I had with student passivity , a problem I think many 
teachers face, I have since Jound solutions to this problem, but I 
wiU teU you about them later, v 

The particular incident took place a number of yeatt ago when I 
was a freshman English instaictor. One day I asaigned **Fem HIII5" 
a rather difficult poem by Dylan ThomaSs telling my indents to 
come tb class tiie next day prepMred^:^to dlscuBS tiie poem. That 
night I designed a lesson plan containfiigl^umerous questions ar- 
ranged developjmantally, Th^ first few questions were easy, but 
they were desipied to elicit facts and concepte needed to answer 
later questions. These later questions buUt on eacf^bther so that 
by the time I got to my last questions students would -^see the 
light,-- so to speak, and undeiBtand and appreciate the poem. 

Much of what happened in class, the next day reflected the dlffl^ 
oultles I WAS having. As students c^e Into the room md opened 
their texts, I npticed that, as usualj few of them had witten my- 
thirig in their books neit to ^ anywhere near the poem. Class 
begM, as it often did, with students depending on me to ask them 
questions, Tho^ itudents who had not re^ the poem carefullyj 
or at all, hop^ that I would not call on them, while some of the 
others looked foward to answering my questions so they could 
get my praise for a Wght answer. As the discussion proceeded, 
therefore, only a oti^ number of students participated. Fortunate- 
ly, they came up with some good answers during the period. 

It waSj however, one of these^ood answers that led to the 
responie tiiat peatiy embanfassed me. Shortly before the end'^f 
the period, I asked a question designed to put many parts of the 
poem together for the students to clarify its meaning. As soon as 
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someone gave the answer, a brightj young woman called outj "Oh, 
that's where youVe been leading us." She was rightj of course. I 
had been manipulating the students to amve at understanding 
of the poem. They were, in effect, filling in the pieces of my puz- 
-zle-in-the=rigid-order-Hmpro¥ed7"With=Tred"fac^ 
student, smUing to indicate that this sort of directed questioning 
waSj after aU, a commonly accepted classroom practice. 

From that time on I became less able to accept that sort of class . 
discuislon^ I had become aware of just how active I was and just 
Tiow passive my students were. In both their reading at home and 
' their behavior in class, I had been encouraging them to rely on me 
to do their thinkinf for them. Specifically^ many would skim 
through an assignment without reflecting on what they read. When 
I gave them questions to answer for homework, they read solely for 
the puj^ose of mswering my questions, When they came to classj 
they sat and waited for me to ask ray questioris, Rarely did any- 
one have questions of his or her own. Ratherj I w;as the one who 
was doing the careftil readings th6 formulating of questions at 
home, and the asking of those questions in class, I was the one 
who was doing most of^ the talking In class. When I thought about 
this, I realized^ that if and when any student of mine picks up a 
book in yeiffs to comej that student will probably not know what 
to do with it without having questions from me to tKink about. 

It took some reading and a workshop or two before I was able 
to make changes both in what I expected of students and what I 
required of myself; but when I made these Changes^ I was able to 
get students to become more active readers at home and more 
vocal participants in class discussions. What I have done, in essence^ 
is to place the burden of asking questions on my students. 

This does not mean that I have stopped asking questions, fori 
styi do. I ask fhem in class discussions at the start of a term because 
I hope that they will serve as models for students to emulate. I 
also ask questions throughout the teroi to make students more 
curious about certain issues and problems. Andj finallyj I ask ques= 
tions to stimulate divergent thinking. " ^ 

But, as I said before, I now^lace the burden for asking questions 
on the students. Since I khow that this responsibility Is both new 
and difficult for them, I dffer as much help as I think they need. 

First of allj to ease students into the process and to get them to 
read actively at homej I ask that they bring to class two copies of 
at least two assignment-related questionsj ones to which they do 
not know the answer. If they have no such questionSj they may 
bring in two ideas related to tiiu material that they want to discuss 
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Usifig student Qmstiom . ^ " . 

^tii their classmates, I keep one copy, of their questioni, thus put= 
ting some pressure on theih toldo the work ds yeU as enayjng me 
to judge the sorts of questions they are asking. The other c'opyi of 
course, ^ey keep i^lth them in class. What is done with their ques- 
tions In class depehas on the students' ne^ for structure, ^. 
If I think, they reiqmre relatively Uttle structure, I encour^e 
n them to ask spontaneously any of the questions they have written 
down.^^ether I divide the class into smdl ^oups or whether I 
wo^yyi^ thq whole classj I suggest ^at the discussipn begin with 
a question ftom a volunteer, I add that the class should answer it 
m completely as they cm before someone else brings up another^ 
qUastion. A variatipn of this technique is to as^ students to list 
on the board general topics that relate to their questions. Then I 
ask them, to forai imaU groups based on the topic they areVin- 
terested in discuising. 

Some students need more structwe, as evldenced'^^ by their 
inability to handle this "free'' discussion. In that case, either in 
smaU igfoups or in the class as a whole, I have one student collect 
the questions^ dictate them^ the poup, and then ask them of the 
poup. one at a timfef just as a teacher might. If they want, they can 
even decide on the order in which they wiU answer the questiohi. 
; In this way, students iopy down questions which resemble a con- 
ventionid study^Ide or lesson plm. That list of questions becomes/ 
the basis foj the kind of q^gMized lesson thatmakesmany students' 
feel secure, , . / 

^^^r relying on these methods for a while, I try to achieve 
more spontaneous discussioni. For example, I distribute reading 
,materifil,in cjass, let's lay a poem, and ask students, either in small 
poupa or in the class as a wholes to inte^ret what is being siud. 
^ JTo help them do thii, I suggest that as questions and Idef^ occur 
to^ them, they snouM feel free to bring them up. My role is primarily 
that of a sUent obssrver. With practice^ this method works well. 
After Initial sOencesu everyone is afraid to go first) students come 
up with good questi^M and ideas on the spot. Eventually,^ feel 
free to join discussions with my own questions and ideas. 

Now, yAU may ask, what if the questions students raise ire not 
as "good'' as the ones teachers ask. My response is that w^e ought 
to. teach students to ask **good" questions. I keep a list of the 
^ Questions they bring in and write it on the board or on a di^to* Then 
T show them the difference between closed questions, \^hich have 
only one answer, and open ones, which have more than one. More- : 
over, I emphasize values clarification, so that studentb lea^ to 
raise and discuss values questions that relate to the subject matter. 
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On the whole, my aim is to enco^age students to write thought- 
ftil questions/ ones to which they really want an answer, whether 
ttey are closed or open, conve^ent or divergent. Relying on an 
Inductive approachj I have even gotten students to draw up a list 

-of - queitiQn&-which.^ghould^ be-_^ked^^^ read, for 

exBmple^ certain genres of literature, 

I know it is not easy to get people to do something to which 
they Bie unaccustomedp and teachers and students alike know the 
rules of the'fgme. But I believe that different rules naust be used, 
that student should begt^i to do the work that teachers have ri- 
ways done/ I 16mied a peat deal from preparing^questions for 
every lesson; I Bm swe that students, too, learn much when we let 

. them take on tiiat responsibility. As Charles Weing^ner Affiliate 
Notes and Quptes,'- £n|«sA Journal 59 [September 1970] i 858) 
io eloquently put it: ; ^ 

The student needs pmctice in a role that requlrag knowing what 
questions to ask rather than that of memorising somebody else's ^ 
answers to somebody else's questions. It is nothing less than In- 
credible that we make no provision for learning how to ask ques- 
tioni In all cumcula from kindergarten through grtduate sgHooL 
Mastery of concepts and skills such as these can produce indi- 
viduals who are flexible, courageouSj tolemntj and who, as a 
consequence, can deal fruit fully with change rather than be 
terrorized by it. 
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Phyllis A/Sherwood 

Raymond Waltere College, LJnivemty of Cincinnati 

Walking Into my fireihman composition=literature eoureei' one 
student, a young womanj turned to another, a young man/ and 
said, "I still can't understand how you could be such a, a--oh, I 
can't think of the right woidj but I detest you! ' 

"Wby^ Carol, what's tiie matter with you?" Johri asked. 
^ "C(hr i like you, JohnV' Carol responded; "I just don't like you 
as Gregors!'' 

This conversation was the result of what occuCTed after several 
days pf studying Ibsen*s The Wld Duck. I had tried a method I 
had not used before^My objectives were to get the whole cl&s 
involved and to ma^f students more aware of the complexity of 
many of Ibien's characters* I edso wanted students to discover 
relationships between what they read and their own lives. Although 
the niethod— role playing^s not new, I believe tiiat the structure 
of the lesson is original, enough to be worth sharing. 
' /First of aU, I had the students worl^ In pairs so that everyone 
would be involved. L assigned partners rather than letting students 
choose their own because I wanted to pair quiet or shy students 
with more outgoing ones. Each pair of students was assigned one 
role as a characters as the author, and even as Mrs. Werle, who 
doesn't appear in the play. The *'charactere'* were to be certain 
about their personalities and their motivations during eve^ scene 
in the play. To cl^fy confusing pbi^, pairs could consiilt with, 
me as character to reader or as reader^ reader* 

For the second part of the assignment, each pair drew up a list 
of questions^ at least one question for each of the other characters 
and for the author. By writing out these questions, students would 
not later feel as though I had piit them on the spot, The questions 



jEould be those a reader nrtgJrt ask about the play or "those a 
character might ask about another character. In addition, I asked 
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them to include some quostioni that went beyond the scope of the 

play. .' 

At the next class period, we were ready for toW playing. Each 
pair wore c'l^acter name tags so class members Should have no 
difficulty ^ntifying the characters they wanted to question. 
Members c each pfir were to take turns answering questions, 
although they could occasionally collaborate. As it turned out, it 
was a beautiful spring day, so we went outside and sat in a circle 
in the grass behind the academic building. I don't know how much 
the atmosphere affected the sti ^onts, but I do think it helped 
them enter into the fantasy world of Ibsen's play. In any case^ by 
sitting in a circle the students could see each other's name tags. 

I opened the session by asking the pair on my right to ask the 
first question. Then we would simply go around the circle, asking 
questions of a different character each time unless someone 
wanted to offer a foUow-up question related to the previous ques» 
tion. At first, questions and answers were somewhat stilted. 
Students asked obvious, factual questions, eliciting responses that 
relied heavily on textual information. As they got into the spirit of 
role playing, however, they began to ask more probing questions 
and to Interact in more personal ways. At one point, a thirty-eight- 
year-old student said, ''Stop! Hedvig's answer to why she believed 
she was adopted^'! was naive Msn*t good enough. I can remember 
being fourteen and believing that I was adopted. I was sure I was 
an Indian princess (even though I looked just like my mother) and 
that I would be rescued one day by my exotic, wealthy parents. 
Doesn't anyone else remember feeling like that?" . 

Once this statement had been made, several ^her students 
sfiared memories of believing they had been^^ptfid. These 
observations led to a discussion of Hedvig's interest in fire and €he 
students* own experiences of playing with fire. The result was that 
students develo^^ a very meaningful understanding of Hedvig. 

When we retunied to role playing, the class became, more 
speculative. Student pairs stopped looking at their prepared ques- 
tions and became more involved in the character they were por- 
traying and in how that character perceived other characters. The 
first Mrs. Werle tried to gain support, but finally everyone saw 
through her "moral" self-righteousness. Mrs. Sorby had to win 
over many people^efore the class accepted her as a good person. 
Hailm^ and Gregors tried to defend their actions and to justify 
their motives. ' 
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The two students who characterized Mr. Werie faced a unique 
problem. Several students were convmced that, he was an evil man' 
becauie tiiey believed everything Gregdrs had said or implied 
about him. Even though '*Mr. Werle'*^as able to get some of these 
skeptical students to waiver in this opinions he could not convince 
all 'of the students that he was a good person. This situation led to 
a discussion of how people can and do misjudge othersj how 
people feel j^hen they ^e misjudged, and how hearsay evidence 
can be misleading. At this point, even the quietest students were 
involve^m^he discussion. 

Near m& ^4 of the period the questions asked indlGated that 
the studente had gone beyond the limits of the play itself: 

"What did you mean by the statement you made at the end of 
the play, Gregors? What did you do after the play ended?" 

"HaUmar, what kind of life were you living five years after Hed- 
vigdied?^' 

"Ar^oultffi an alcoholic, Dr, Relling?" : 
"MrsJ Sorby, or I guess I should call you Mrs, Werle, how did 
your marriage work out?" 

The answers to these questions showed insight into the charac- 
ters. The students were living the play^ating and loving each 
other-frustrated J puzzled, enraged, enlightened. Students had 
become awwe of the many facets of personality; characters could 
not be classified as simply good or bad. The characters had become 
red to the students as is evident by Carol's remark to John as 
Gregors the following day. 

. I have used many methods^lectures, class discussions, smdl 
poup study sessions, oral reading-=to teach The Wild Duck, None 
of these mefliods evokec^ the response from the total class tiiat 
role playingidid. Pairing the students and having them write out 
questions also helped to achi^,.jg^^^jec^ves. In addition, the 
essays these sft^ents later^^^Twere amottg the best I have ever 
received' because their continents were probing and full of insight. 
Their papers reflected their increased knowledge about the charac- 
ter^ and themselves* 

Although I first used tiiis method play, it has worked 

equally well for other types of literature;^ Preparations for role 
playin^each pair understanding its ch^cter and preparing ques» 
* tionr^an take more than one day, and the role playing itself can 
extend for more thm one day. Thus, the entire exercise can Imt 
from two to five or six days. If the cast of characters is small or 
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the class large, studentB can be divideH into groups of three. While 
the students are role playing, the teacher can act as monitorp 
making sure that each student gets a chance to ask and r^ppnd to 
questions. However, thorough preparation by the studepi before 
they begin role playing and the support they givejacfn other by 
working in pairs are vital to the success of this method. 



The Marriage of Literaturfe 
and Technology: 

Does an Engineering Technologist 
Need Jonathan Swift? 

Roberta Dixon Gates 
Southern Technical Institute 

^ 

Do enpneering technology students need to watch Antigone^ to 
listen to Frost reading his poems, tp study the political philQSQphies 
\of Machiavelli, or to read GuUiver-s Trauels? Yes, they do. So do* 
Chemistry students and f orestty students and music students. 

For eight quarters I taught western world literature at the Uni- 
versity of Georgia to students majoring in the liberal arts. Since 
1966j I have been associated vdth Southe^ Technic^ Institute, a 
four-year, degree-granting division of Georgia Institute of Tech- 
nology, which offers baccalaureate degrees in Apparel-Textilej 
Electrical, Industridj CivU, Architecturals and Mechanical Engi- 
neering Technology. ^ 

There is a difference in the response to literature from these 
two groups of students^ and I have developed new ways o£ teaching 
Homer, Vergilj Dante, Chaucerj Shakespeares Swifts Wordsworth^ 
and Faulkner. 

During the Summer andffall ^uarters^ i977, I initiated *-mar- 
riage of literature and technology" projects in four Literature I 
^d Literature 11 classes. Each student was responsible for a 
visually-oriented project which "married'' literature and tech- 
nolo^. We discussed obvious ideas, such as the Mchitecture of the 
Globe Theatre or the kinds of windmills that Don Quixote might 
have "seen. Each student had an individual conference with me 
within two weeks so that we could discuss the practicality of kis 
or her project, , \ 

What kinds of projects were successful? What really drem. 
students into literature as they explored technological influences? 
The Impact of science fiction was most exciting. These reports, a 
natural for the engineering technologists included Intfoductions to 
H. G. Wells, Edgar Rice Burroughs, and Isaac Aslmov, emphasizing 
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space and time travel and inventions. Students vi^ere quick to point 
out that Swift, m Book III of Oullwer, as well as Poe and Mary 
Shelley were the obvious parents of science fiction, along with 
Marlowe and Goethe in their treatments of Faust. Kurt Vonnegut, 
the creator of the engineer-manager in Player Piano, became a real 
hero. ^ 

The poetry of Georgia's own Sidney Lanier inspired a look at 
the topographical maps of the last centuty to see how accurate 
Lanier's descriptions of the hills of Habersham and the marshes of 
Glynn had been, 

ElectricEd engineering technology students became fascinated 
with the writings of the ancient Egyptians^ the cave drawings, the 
Indian language, and symbol writing in general because they saw as 
connection , with their own electrical symbolism. One student even 
brought a tape made by^a Cherokee Indian reading poetry in his 
native language. 

Presentations deding with the history of bookmaking taught us 
all about papery ink^ book factories, bindings^ problems of colored 
iUustratione* and book costs. Our study of William Blake so fasci- 
nated one student that he did some excellent research on the tech- 
nology of copper engravings/ bringing in slides he made of unusual 
nineteenth-century illuminations. 

A Jamaican student, a photography buff, reminded us of the 
importance of light to mankind, the discovery of artificial light, 
primitive man's conquering of darkness, man-made lamps from 
animal fat, and finally, the role natural and artificial light plays in 
photography. He read from Genesis: *'Let there be light." Then he 
introduced translations from several Bibles. His work in portraiture 
made us awftfe that different types of lighting in photopaphy^ 
basiCj butterfly, and^ rembrandt^have much in common with 
different translations in literature. His conclusion was a reading 
fron> "Black Genesis'' by Stoney and Shelby. 
. The sixth chapter of Genesis inspired two students to investigate 
completely different technological aspects. '^A senior industrial 
student reported on Noah, who took 120 years to buiM the' ark. 
New vocabula]^ words were cubit, ark, nnd pitch. Although th^re 
were 600-80D species on board, with ^'male and female of each 
kind, there were only eight people. Assu_ming each person had 
approximately 100 pairs of animals to feed, and that ten minutes 
were required to feed each pair, Noah and his family put in a 
tiring sixteenth our day. Hopefully, the animals were in a state of 
semi-hibernation. 

George Dickey, a marine architect, designed and buUt the 
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USS Oregon, using the ratio of length, width, and height of the 
ark, but reducing the size by one-seventh. Because of the Oregon's 
stability, it was the flagship of the American fleet. Building the 
BXk today might well cause a cost overrun since analysis shows that 
the arkj which is eighty times the size of a l,BOO'Square»foot h^use, 
would cost $225,375,00, 

An elecWcal student from Israel not only added authentic and 
firsthand infoimation about the land of Noah, but he also noted 
that the dove has been replaced by the local .scale radar and the 
satdlite map. 

We found many more instances in the Old Test^ent ^hich 
challenged electrical engineering technology students. One explored 
the actual construction of the Ark of the Cov|nant, Made of 
acacia wood, or mimosa, it was plated In gold/2W cubits lon# 
(3'9"), 1V4 cubits wide (2'3"); and IW cubfts high (2'3"), The top 
was solid gold in the shape of k crown^ with Uie wings of two 
cherubs fonning the mercy seat. This ark was a f onn of communis 
cation between God and the Israelites; since death cBme to any 
^ who touched it, the ark was earned by two /poles also plated in 
* gold. Another student speculated that the ark could have been a 
capaeitor able to^ store a charge. He buUd and demonstrated this 
effect for us^ 

At approximately the same time that the Hebrews were battling 
their enemies, the Greeks and Trojans were engaged in their famous 
and long'lasting battle, Reading from the beginning of the Iliad, 
a student introduced the idea ofimechanical technology as it r^elates 
to the development of weapon^- The wild ass catapult, the lar^e 
crossbow— the ballista^nd the javelin-throwing catapult made 
significant differences in fighting techniques. For instance, the 
torsional powered crossbow could throw a 66-pound rock 500 
yards. The American Revolutionaiy cannon could throw a 30- 
pound baU 1,000 yards. 

The Greeks did not spend aU their time fighting. Shakespeare 
reminds us of the architecture of the Parthenon in Pericles, Prince 
of Tyre. A fire adminlsteation student found Shakespeare's de- 
scription accurate, and so gained respect for tiie bard as a technicd 
writer. From dmwings this student enlarged, we leraied about the 
traditional Greek temple form, the symmetrical design, the optical 
refinements, and the fact that there are no straight lines in the 
Parthenon. 

One student read from the historians Plutarch and Anthemius 
of Tralles about tiie Roman attack on Syracuse in 212 B.C, 
Archimedes was supposed to have routed the Romans by burning 
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their fleet with mirrors. Dr. Sakkas, in 1973, had 50 Greek sailors 
direct 50 bronze-painted mirrors toward a small jowboat. In two 
minutes the boat was in flamts* The original Greek shields acted 
as mirrors, an early demonstration of the use of solar energy. This 
student said he had gained respect for the ancient writers since he 
saw they were accurate; now he had more regard for their stories 
and poetry. ^ 

The Roman aqueducts mentioned in the writirigs of the historians 
led one civil engineering technology student to research the twelve 
aqueducts built between 312 B.C. and A.D. 993. He told us about 
the location of water supplies, the problems of land acquisition, 
the kinds of equipment needed^ and the difficulties with boundaries, 
financing, contractors, and tunneling techniques. 

Another C. E. T. student began with the statement of a Greek 
general who r^orded his respect for Roman roads because of their 
number, their quality, and the quick travel they made possible. He 
reported on the roads in Rome, Italy, and the Roman Empire, 
showing through charts how the roads were built and fche founda- 
tions were constructed; he went on to compare those roads with 
modem roads. Vergil's compldnt about not being able to get a 
decent night's sleep in Rome because of the thousands entering 
the city on the many new roads suddenly took on added meaning. 

A student who had actually gone to Rome showed us a^pie^^of 
the Cpliseum he had retrieved from the ground, Reading from the 
Natural History of Pliny the Elder, ''But it is noW time to pass on 
to the marvels in building displayed by our owiynty,'' this student 
noted that the advent of new materials and new methods had stim- 
ulated and shaped the new theoretical approach. In this case the 
new material wks Roman concrete, used for the first time during 
the second half of the first century A.D. 

An unusual approach to a classic. The Divine Comedy, was pre- 
sented by a fire science administration student. In the field of 
scientific management, He concluded, Dante wou4d have beem 
superb. Charts used for efficient staff division correlate interestingly 
with Dante's ideas of the right person in the right place. 

The Renaissance period is rich in challenging literary figures, 
such as Don Quixote, who led^us to discover more about the his- 
tory of windmills. Windmills, which pumped water and milled 
grain at the beginning of their history, are now being used as an 
alternate energy source. In fact, there is now an electric-powered 
windmill which Don would have a hard time fighting. ^ 

Some students studied Shakespeare's plays for the first time. 
Our class study of Romeo and Juliet led one student to explore 
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the histoq^ and construction of forts. A second playj As You Likei 
Itj took place In ItAly, where the textile industiy became refined 
during the 1500s and 1600s. This inspired a textile student from 
Rhodesia to do a visually exciting project. She made a black outline 
/ of each costume described In this pliy and then filled them in with 
colored pieces of fabric to show the materials and textures used 
during that time in the theater, With this presentatlonj she gave a 
history of the textile Industry through the mid-1600s* 

An architectural engineerihg technology student made cut-away 
diapams of tiie Globe Theater. A mechanical enpneering student, 
whose major interest was metellurgyj researched the use of metals 
in the Shakespeare tragedies, particularly the knife and the sword. 
Several hundred years after Shakespeare^ another Englishman 
, rose to prominence* Swift wrote Gulliver's Travels at the height 
^ of the Enl^btenmentp and it is a satire on the four aspects of man: 
political, physic^, intellectual, and moral. Swift needed a way to 
express adventure^ Ironys satire, and tragedy in his book. He char- 
acterized Gulliver in a manner simile to the way math students 
solve equations in engineeringj a project one student illustrated. 

The Romantic poete led two students to meaningful techno- 
logical research. One studied about Westminster Bridge, and Its 
. importance in Wordsworth's life. He found out all he could about 
that particular bridge, the city Wordsworth knew, and the nine- 
teenth centuiy technology of bridge building. Then he compared 
that bridge with the Brooklyn Bridge, which reminded us of Hart, 
prane and his poetiy , 

A water sanitatibn engineer returning to school lifted out tills 
^ quote from Byrgn*s ^on Juan: "TiU taught by pain --men really 
know not what good water's worth The student then went on 
CO sketch Byron*s European trip, sho v. mg the prominent part water 
Splayed in the poe^. Then he introduced a brief history of man's 
efforts to purify water for his own use, finding out, for instance, 
that the world is 91^S% water but that only .6% of this is fresh 
drinking, Wter, 

Dickens and his vivid descriptions of the factories of his time 
helped one of our industrial engineering technologists to see how 
far factory management has comejn a hundred years. 

A new word can start a student thinking. One student had never 
heard of ' the word '*metamo^ho|is"' when we began Kafta. This 
stud^^went on to discuss the metamorphosis, thetransfoniiation, 
of the vacuum tube. 

Modern llteimture helped some students see that Foxfire Bnd 
whatf one learns from Lord of . the Flies are not so tsx removed. 
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Neither are the concerns of Thofeau and the problems of industrial 
__gollutlon. Thoreau's **Doctrine ofoSimpliclty" should be required 
X reading for all Industrial engineering technblogiats. One student 
^ven cdled Edgar Allan Poe the industrid engineer of literature 
because his writings did not waste motion, squander pffort^ or offer 
unnecessary hypotheses,, , 

Rdph Ellison's Invisible Man and James Baldwin's Nofes of a 
Native Son were a black student's first introductior^to black litera- 
fure. He was a paduatlng senior, rad for his presentation offered 
his own autobiopaphy, ^ 
Wallace Stevens, lawyer, insurance executive, and poet, spoke to 
many students. From his "The Gl^s of Water'*; 

That the glass would melt in heat. 
That the water would freeia in cold, 
Shows that this objact is merely a state, 
.One of many, between two poles, 30* 
In the metaphysical, there are 4hese poles. 

One student inde^ showed that a com^plete solar home will not be 
so different from the glass, that the cycle can be co&plete within a 
\ domed habitat* 

These, th^, were some qf^the projects. Another quarter I may 
do more— or less. But students did have a positive reaction. Together 
the interface between technologist and humanist was strengthened 
by our working to show that both poles are necessary. 
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Producing a Slide-Tape Presentation 
;for a Public Audience 



Alexandra R. Krapels 

Coniultant, Language Arts and Social Studies 



Today's high school students are media consumers. In fact, many 
of them are gluttons of the media, especially of the visual media. 
They watch television at home and often at schooL They go to 
movies on their own time and even on school ttoe as part of a 
lesson. In some classes visual media have become as much a tool 
of eduoation as textbooks have been for so many^years. Using the 
media in the classroom has proven effective not only because they^^ 
pve vmety to our teaching but also because they apped to the 
. students we now teach — the media consumers. 

One unfortunate result of media consumption, however, has 
been the development of passive students. They have become 
accustomed to receivingj to ingestlM whatever the screen offers. 
Unlike real food which provides fuel^or future energy expenditure, 
the media meal is merely Iwgested and usually not converted into 
any fonn of ener^, physicd or mental. le it possible to turn our 
media consumers into media producers? 

A slide-tape presentation is probably the least expensive and 
easiest media project to produce, and certainly it is not a new assign- 
ment for ah English class.The challenge, however, lies in choosing 
atopic that is based on the needs of the students' community, in 
discovering material that will be viewed not just by English classes, 
but by many different classes as weU as by community poups. 
The benefits from such a choice ^e many. Students must leam to 
address different audiences and to engage in both prima]^ and' 
seeonda]^ research. In doing primary research, they often learn 
to conduct successful interviews. Also, the teacher is relieved of 
being both taskmaster and evaluator since the public aud^nce 
becomes the most important evaluator. Other objectives accom- 
plished by preparing a slide-tape presentation include, for example, 
distinguishing between writing that is to be read silently and writing 
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that is to be read doud and recognizing the importance of tone 
and pace in public spealcing. These points usudly discussed and 
practiced in English class, but the slide4ape assignment, more than 
most assignments, makes them metoingfuL From the teacher's 
viewpoint, the most important objectip achieved by this assignment 
is that it is process^ rather than product-oriented. Of course, the 
product li importah^, especially to the students, but the actud 
lemiing occurs while doing the assignment. 

Producing a slide-tape presentation seems difficult; at least it 
seemed so to my students and to me when we began the project. 
We thought that a media production was something you watched, 
not something you did. But the project proved no more difficult 
than my other research project after we had broken it down into 
manageable steps. Moreover, it was more enjoyable for all of us 
than the teaditional research paper because the students were 
sincerely committed to the project. 

For ease of reading, I have outlined the steps of produoing a slide- 
tape presentation according to the task that needs to be done, the 
process used to accomplish it, and the product or measurable results. 

L The entire class decides upon a topic for its slide-tape presenta- 
tion. 

A. Process 

1, Either with the entire class or in ^oups of four or five, 
' discuss the following questions: 

a) What problems exist in your community? 

b) What services are needed in your community? 

c) What community sendees do people need to be m^e 
aware of? 

2. Students should be given a few days to reach a fin^ deci- 
sion. Proponents for different topics may want fo pre- . 

? sent their cases to the class, but the final topic should be 

a decision of the majority. Successful topics include r 
^'The Cost of VandaUsm in the School" and "How to Use 
a Voting Machine." 

B. Product! the entire class clfeferly and specifically states the 
topic, the intent or aim, and the intended audience. These 
statements should be displayed in the classroom throughout 
the project. 

IL The class determines what specific subjects within the broad 
topic need to be rese^ched and names a research deadline. . 
A. Process: the class brainstorms while the teacher serves as 
discussion leader and recorder. 
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Product: each student is giveri^cppy of the subjects to be 
reseMched, The deadline is post^a 
IIL Th^ class reseMches the subjects lislfed 

A, Procesi 1 

1, Students initiate reiearch by in^ 

to etas. For example, if school vmdalism is the toplCj 
the M^tenance Director^for the school system or the 
vprihcipal can be asked to speak on the topic. Students 
^should have a fairly specific idea of queatlons to ask as 
a result of Step Ih AH students should take notes during 
this le^ion v If possible J the teacher should tape this 
session for future reference, 

2, The class should now break into poups of four or five^ 
(Sometimes it is best if the teacher assigns members to 
the groups,) Each group must have a leader and a recorder 
and a list of subjects t© research. Group lea^OT then 
assign tasks to each poup member. Recorder provide 
the teacher with lists of prho will do what in each group, 

a) Some poup members will need to conduct interviews 
in order to completjB their assipied tasksj so poups 
should practice interviewing by phone and in person 
by role playing. / 

b) The teacher may need to help students Involved in 
secondaty research/ locate inf omiatlon because these 
materia are often/ not found in; a library, 

c) The ^eacher shouM act as obseiver and advisor to all 
poups during the/research step, 

B, ftoduct: each stfident turnCft to the teacher the results of 
* his or h^r research. At the top of a sheet of notebook paper, 

the student writes theV subject researched and below this 
heading a record of thetfifldlngs. If the student ha^ 
more than one subjecy, each subject is recorded separately. 
The student Should be awMe that this record will be on dis- 
pl^ in the classroom and that other students will use this 
material for reference, AH research records gie then placed 
in a single looseleaf pinder, which is located in a central place 
In the claisroom, 
IV, The class deteminefe the writing demands of the script for a 
slide-tape presentation including: length of the presentation 
(most are 15-2S minutes long); total nimaber of slides needed 
(not all the slides are accompanied by script-^usually. 40-65 
slides coincide W/ith the script while the remaining 8-i2 slides 
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occur at the beginning and the end* ^Ith acccmp'anyiiig 
music): length in seconds for each slide which accompanies 
the script (most are shown for 7 to 11 seconds) ; wiitiiig 
style, ^hich is determined by the intended audience and by 
the fa&t that the script wiU be read aloud. 
, Procesi 

1 i The teacher distributes a worksheet which lists the follow- 
ing questions concerning a fllmstrip stiidents will study 
as an example. 

a) How long was the entire filmitrip? 

b) How many ilides were Included in the entire 
filmstrip? 

c) About how long was each slide shown? 

d) What can you say about the writing style of the 
script? About how long were the aentences? Were 
the sentences ea^ or difflcuIt;to understand? Could 
you ^nderstaiid all the words used? 

e) What aspects of the pictures niade this a^good filci- 
strip? a bad fUmstrip? 4 ' ' 

i) What qualities of the speakefeiade him or her a good 
choice for narrator? a bad choice? 

2. After the students have review.ed the worksheet, the 
^ teacher shows a filmstrip for them to critique. 

3. Using the worksheets as a springboard for dlscussioii, 
the class makes its own decisions conceding its slide- 
tape presentation. The worksheets are kept on file for 
future use. 

Product- the class lists its decisions concirning its presehta- 
tion and posts this list in the classroom. f\ 
The class composes the introducto^ lines of the script arid^ 
outlines what will be included in the remainder of the script. 
Process 

1. The entire cl^^can compose the introductoiy lines (5»7), 
or a group of three can compose thein while the rest of 
the class observes and critiques their work. During this 
observation period the teacher can alternate menibers 
of this small group so that more students can participate 
in the initial composing process. 

2. Outlining the remainder of the script can also be acconi- 
pushed by the entire class or by ppups of four or five. 
If groups are used, the whole class should later reach a 
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consiiisiia based on the outlines submitted by each grpup. 
ITila comensus outline should be written on the board. 
B. ftoduct 

1, A copy of the infaoduction is placed in tiie looseleaf 
binder along with the research fifom Step IIL 

2. Bach student makes hii or her own^copy of the outllna 
for the rest o f the script. 

YL Btudenta compose the remainder of the script* 

A. ftrocesi 

1. Students work In gjoups of no more thsm toee soihat 
all ^e involved in the composing process. The teaq 
assigns a section or sections of the outline to each pffiip 
and ari approximate number of lines which the poup 
may use to develop each section, 
■ 2. After these lines have been composed and neatly record' 
edj poups exchange work. The work of each poup 
should be crdtiqued by at least two other poups. Each 
poup should revise its own work. 

B, Ftoduct: each group neatly records the final version of its 
lines and turiis this in to the teacher, who nciakes a copy of 
all the lines for each student. One copy is placed in the looie- 
leaf binder for public display, ' 

VIL The class cpmposes the final draft of the script, 
^ A* Process: the final draft may be written by the whole class or 
by groups of four or five. Each itudent must have a copy of 
the entire script. If poups are used, the entire class or an 
editorial board must later make . final decisions concerning 
script levision. Studente must be sure that the script is fluent, 
that it is not repetitiOTs, and that it has the required number 
of spoken segrnerm. 
B. Product: the fin^ version of the script must be eped with 
a right maJpn of at least three inches. Several copies must 
be made. One is given to the teach er, and one is placed in 
tiie looseleaf bijider. 
VIIL The class designs visuals for the silde-tape^preeentationi 
A, Process 

1. The entire class should design the visuals for the inteo= 
duction* A visual may^ be a photograph or a graphlCj 
which may be hand-d^^wn or hand-lettered. Although 
. most of the visual^^hould be photopaphs, graphics may 
be used for effect or^^en a photo^aph does not suffice. . 
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Student miy wish to reread their answers tb quistion 
<'€»^ on toe worksheats they completed in Stap 17. The 
teacher will have to remind, the students that ^though 
tiitir TisualB may be d^iatic, ttiey must be relevant to 
' the topic and realiBtic enough to be reproduced on film. 

2, The renaijnder of the viiuali will be deiipied by proupi 
/ of four or five, One poup is given the taik of deiigniiig 
■ viBUdj for the title and credit flrames, of which there 

^ art^uidly four or fivej md the one or tv^o concluding 

' fraiMes, fiach of the remaining ponps^s gi^en a sectionf 
of the script for, ^hich to demgn visuals, 

3, Each proup will present its dlisigns to the entire class for 
critiquing. 4: : ^ . 

B, Product: each group makes two copies of Ite deaigne the 

visuals. The v^tten descriptions of th^^ 

In the wide rl^t margins of the scripts typed during Step 

yil. One copy is again given to tiie teacher, and oae copy Is 

returned to the looseleaf binder. 
IX, The class selecti the nm&tors for the icript. 
^ Proce^ / 

1, At thil point students may wish to' reread their answers 
to question *^f*' on the Step IV Worksheets, The entire 
class should decide which speech qualities are desirable 
and hovi mmy naffators are needed The class should 
summarize -toese qualities on a rating sheet. 

2, Using the rating sheet, students and teachei should eval- 
uate thoie who out for nmatorCs). Only th6 teacher 
shpuld see tiieie score sheets 

Product: nOTatori a^e chosen for the slide-tape preientation 
according to the class evaluatioris, 
.X. Students produce the slide-tape piesentation, 

A* Process ^ 

1, The following equipment is needed: tape reodrder and 
blaiik tape, camera and slide fUm. 
; * 2, The clasi and/or the teacher assign the following roles. 

a) Slide-tape director/ editor to assist the teacher in 
overseeing the production 

b) Narrators (already designated) 

c) ' iWitists to draw the graphics 

d) PhotQ^apher(s) ^ 

e) Actors^ if necess^ ' 

f) Technicians to build sets, etc., if necessary \ 
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3. Some of thi production activities naay'be accoiiiplish©d 
^f-^ tdvring clajs time; however, the. teacher may need to 
- aCTange feleaie tiAe for taping and photopaphuig, Often 

it is best If all taping is done in one session. 
B. ftoduct: Uiing a sUde projector tad a tape tecQiider,itudenta 
ihow theto slide-tape to other claisfis, teadhere, and selected 
community poups. 

The students^ work on this project may be evaluated in several 
wrays. Since toe tetchy was not the §ole Intended audience, he or 
she is not tte only evaluator. Because the itudente have been lo 
involved m toe process of producing the dide-tape presentation, 
they should evduate themselveB. The teacher may prepare a ques- 
tionnaire in which students ^ess their owTipeEfomancei mi ^at 
they have leamed from the project. Also valid is a critique of the 
praaentatlon by another teacher^ perhaps a. iocial studies teacher. 
The students thenaselvei can prep^e evaluation^ sheets to be filled 
out by each viewer. In addition, the teacher can evaluate the prod- 
ucts of sach step by recording how complietely students fulfilled 
their responiibUitiai, . 

When my students worked on this projectj they were less con- 
cerned ivith what I thought of their worlc than ^ith the reactions 
of those who would view the presentatloii. In fact, I becime less 
the teacher, and they - became less the students; they becamfe their 
own teachers. Finally, my students had a better puipose for learn- 
ing toan just eeunaing a pade or satiifying nae. They wanted to 
reach a real audience' Media coniumfits had Indeed becoine naeHia 
producers who wanted to contribute sDmethlng worthwhile to 
4heir community. ^ 
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ftovidlng students with activities that motivate and provide imme- 
diatej relevant feedback for their writirig is adlfficulttask. Effective 
composition strajtegies are staictured on the principle that com- 
position is a means to an end^ not the end i^elf* Few craftsnien 
master a craft bee ausa: .they y/ajit to drive nails 'well, stitch a neat 
siitiire, or prepure a brilliant brief, Insteadj people \vant to cieate 
finished prDducts: snug homes^ healthy patients, si^ceeisfu4 bases. 
The best motivation occurs when peQple have the opportiaii^ to 
cieate a finished product that has value for thenn. The inastejy of 
fine details^nail holding or spelling^^suines importuice only 
when the value of thfe. finished product warrants the craftsaian*s 
concern. Creating, producing^ and perforniiiig reader-s theater 
offer students the oppbrtunity to attempt a 'worthwhile finished 
product, and/^ive them reason to attend to the fine detdJa of 
8 ditlngj revising^ and proofreadiJig. - 

.Reader"S theater can be deacribed.as the oral performsmce of a 
prepaied script by three to five seated readers who portoray their 
roles using vocal ari^ facial expiession, A performance of readei*B 
theater does not require script meEiori^ation^ theatric^ costuiiiing, 
elaborate sound effects and propSi or theatrical lighting, Reader-s 
theater, thereforej lends itself tO; the classroom setting. The bibli- 
ography acconipanying tliis article lists reiources which offer 
specific suggestiona for writing and producing original reader-s 
theater. ■ ^ 

^ ,The teacher may provide published scripts as mo dels , but for 
most classes this practice is uiinecessary aiid nnay even inhibit 
original writing, The teacher cari read studeiit-writteii scripts from 
other classes and suggest that students use favorite television shows, 
welLknowii fairy tales and books, or real-life situations as source 
materiaL 
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Althou^ the teacher's Instructlcns to the studerits should avoid 
*sin^e, directive iolution, cle^, detailed direcfclQjii must be given. 
Ab the fecilitator of tiie activi^, the teacher ihoi^Id specify the 
following! 

1* The loam.aiid final dmft requirenienta of the script. 
2- The dranaatlc elementa^plbt, conflict, and characterization-^ 
requtoed for a iuccessfiil script. 

3. The iiumbei of cla^ sesilons that will be made available to 
prepare Md reheajie the icripts. 

4. The ^Iniinum and niKiiniim number of iiinutes aperfom- 
aneC may laat* . / 

5. The audience— but coniultation with the class may be useful 

hei^e. - • ^. . •• ^ .. ■ ■ '•■ • ' 

6. The dates for thi' dress reheaisal, the final pertomance, and 
the collection of flniihed scripfca, 

Bow much time U given to the reader's theater activlty*depends 
largely upon the claaa, If ^tud enti have had a go d aed o f experience 
writing in smaU p&ups and speaking before^their peerss sis class 
periods mhy be sufiiclent, If studente do not have thiibackpound, 
more time tvill be required. The teacher whose students have had 
few small'poup e^cpfiriencei wiU find the resources loi organizing 
pDi^s listed in the bibhdgraph^ p 

A iis-dWy lesson plan for readef J theater can be ananged as 
follows: ; * / 

Day^ One- and Two L^tudents select their woriclng grougs,^, 
brainitom within po^pi for script ide^j and prepare an i^^ 
draft 6f the script. It is important that all itudeiite serve as 
writers of the script so that each student c^ri contribute hie 
* ^ or her ovvTi cpmposltion strerigth 

Day Three: Each poup reads its initial diaft 6f the script 

alDUd, edits the rough spols, and berins practicing the final 

reading. The teacher may w^ish to spend tline here working 

with each group to help polish its perforinanGe. 

Day Four: The class meets for the dress rehearsal of. each 

poup-s script and ac^ as critic and audience for each per- 

fonhanee. For large^ classes^ extra time may be needed so that 

each, perforniance receives audience feedback, 

Day Fiver Each group polishes its reading, incorporating aiiy 

chaJiges' indicated during the drees rehearsal. 
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Day Six: The reader- s theater plays,f or a live, student audience. 
Ataost any poup of students can jerve, as long as the price 
of admssion, fiUing out a short critic's report of each perfor- 
mMce, is paid. The fom for the critic's report is flexible, 
should be developed by the students of the composition class. 
Eequlring tffe students to determine the kinds of feedback 
Infonnation they nerf and want helps them to become sensi- 
tive to the importance of audience and purpose in any form 
of compoiition. 

On peiforiiiance day the teacher collects the scripts.Flnd copies . 
muBt be recen?fed before the performance because when students 1 
can no, longer look forward to hearing the applause of the^ peers, 
all motimtlon to write is/gone. 

It should be noted that no attention has been given here to the 
oral skaii needed to present reader's theater. There ^e two reasons 
why the^ifciUi have not been Firsti the prim^ objective 

of the activity is to provide m opportunity for students to create 
a fini^d writing product tiiat has value for them. A secpnda]^ 
obj^tive Is tQ^create a setting in which ©omposition skills will be 
evaluated in a fproat recognized as relevant by students. While 
students do practice oral skills, these are a bonus for the composi- 
tion stodent and not the principal pbjectiyt. .Further, students ^e - 
quite capable of supplying accurate and useful criticisto bf tof oral, 
pertormances without intensive' help from the teacher. They eafi 
teU perfomidrs when the dialogue cannot be heard, whan it doein't 
make sense, when it doesn't hold their interest, More impdrtantlyi 
peer conimerits are always couched in appropriate^language and at^ 
a level which effects alterations m the script or the perfomance, 
a result not always achieved by an English teacher's comments. 

Inasi^uch as this activity as outlined here does not concentrate 
on oral skills, composition skifis receive a complete workout. As 
students prepare the scripts, they encounter and solve problems 
that mmX be solved^y any miter. Paced with the prospect of 
resenting a find perforinance, student writers must recognize and 
define their audience, identify an/appe'aling but workable subject, 
and write anc^revlse within the framework of a definite fom, a 
reader*s theater script* , ^ 

Because the script is the result of a poup effort, three important 
things happen that can aid the powth of the student write^, During 
the InitiaJ brainstonning for ideas, each member has the bpportu- 
niti to have his or her ideas aired and incorporated into the script, 
Such a process helps the individual writer learn how to select^ topics, 
how to find supporting details, and hov^^ to eliminate extraneous 
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material, SeGOndly, aa the poup works together, rGading and re- 
-reading its script aloud, individual students learn valuable editing 
teehniques* l^gOy^ and perhaps the most inaportant element in an 
individual's powth as a writerj each member of the poup shgtes 
in the find succe^ of the composition. If students bib to become 
self-motivated writers^ the composition class must provide oppor- 
tunities for success. V I 

In addition to motivationp reader's theater supplies studept 
writers^ with timely pe^ feedback. If it is a need to write .that In- 
spbas composition, it IS the presence of critical feedback that 
produces good composition. When students write for an audlenjce 
they deem importanti they take peatar pains to produce their best 
wotk, This is not the case when the source of feedback Is seen as 
artificial or unlmpbrtant. For many students^ the composition 
^ teacher is just such a source. When ituderits write and perfomi for 
their peers, howSiver, they write to an audience they understeJid 
and can anticipate, an audience whose approval matterSj an audience 
who will respond to tiie wcffk with immediate and meaningful 
criticism* 

Reader's theater provides a setting in which students are moti- 
vated to display their best composing ikills, to improve them, and 
to develop others. Moreover, the activity nearly runs itself —a wel= 
come boon. for thehOTiid composition teacher. Composing reader's 
theater scripts teaches younf writers to consider their audience as 
wen the problems of sequence, clafltyj and detail; The activity 
maAes clear the need for revision in the composing process and . 
allows practical ^application of years of work on mechanics and 
neatness, - 

Reader's theater works because; it is the student who is most 
responsible for the sjiQcess of the activity, not the teacher. Things 
are leained heBt through hands-on eKperience. Why should compo- 
sition be excluded? If yom students are like mine, and I am certain 

' they are, they have volumes of good writing inside of them that^^ 
can be channeled into successful scripts, stories, or essays. As 
teachers of composition our most important task may be to diicover 
valid reasons for writing, and then to stand aside and let students ,^ 

v^vrite. 
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One of f ma beliefs of English instructors is that reading can 
improve writing and, conversely, that writing can Improve reading 
ability. Presumably this is why English classes strudy both reading 
^d writing and why many teachers ask itudents to model their 
own essays on those in assigned readings. The reading done In these 
classes is usually not limited to the expositoiy essay. Fiction and 
poetry are aim included and, seemingly, the same ^gument should 
pertain to them^^^mely, if students write flcCon and poetQ^ they 
will better ui^Sstand those fonns of literature. Professional writers 
themselves %ave reconmiended this procedure. In The Second 
Common Reader, Virginia Woolf observes, "Perhaps the quickest 
way to' Understand the elements of what a novelist is doing Is not 
to read, but to write; to make your own experiment with the dan- 
gers and difficulties of words**- 

' TeacheiB . araj however, reluctant to assipt .creative writings at 
least in general English courses. Of coime, if the insteuctbr is t€aqh'= 
ing a creative writing course or a general English course to a special 
section of advanced students, the reluctaiice is minimized, Other» 
wises the teachet who simply asks his averse students to write 
fiction Is likely to be met with gasps of disbelief and loud decla , 
rations of Inability . Nevertheless, thire are exercises thai are appeal- 
ing and require little creative sophistication on the part of students. , 
One of the best exercises of this sort is to have your students write 
a novels an episodic novell In this sort of novel a character is estab- 
lished who simply undergoes a number of different experiences 
over a period of time,. As Robert Stanton explains in his Introduce 
tion to Fiction, "In\an episodic novels the plot is composed of 
separate ^isodes, each fairly coniplete in itself, linked chiefly by 
one or more recuirent characters/- 
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If you find the idea of writing a novel shockingly ambitipus, 
your students will find it even more so. Before outlining the proce- 
dure, let me explain the objectives of this exercise so you may, in 
tum, explain them to your students. Although this exercise might 
be employed in a creative writing class, it is fairly mechmical and 
might prove Inhibiting rather than helpful to those who seriously 
want to become creative writers. The exercise is better employed 
In a traditional class of English composition, but you should make 
it vei^ clear to your students that you ^e not turning the class into 
a creative writing class; that you are not trying to make novelists 
out of your- students, and that you will not grade them on their 
creative abllityj if y ou choose to pade them at all. After explaining 
what the exercise is not going to do, you may proceSd with its teal 
objectiyfi^Jfee first of which Is to make students better readers/ As 
Wo olf explained, if students try to work with the elements of fiction 
(description, dialogue, nmration, conflict, point of yiew), they will 
better, appreciate them in their reading. The idea is to learn fay 
doing. For example, students may not appreciate the difficult of 
writing dialpgua until they have accepted the chdlenge themselves. 
And even if they fail ^ create convincing dialogue, they will have 
learned in the attempt. The second broad objective is to make 
students better writers. Simply put, creative writing can inaprova 
expository writing. Whenever students attempt to express thoughts 
and feelings on paper they ^e practicing, and hopefully improving, 
their writing abilities. And, of course, the expositor writer does 
employ many of the rhetorical devices of imaginative writing. 

With these two objectives in mind, let-m^ turn to the procedure. 
As I have said, in an episodic novel a charactW is established who 
then urtdergoes a series of experiences. Thelnstructor may want to 
stipulate the experiences, each of which constitutes yi, individual ; 
writing Isiipiment as well as a stage of the noveL What follows is 
a sample set of possibilities: 

1. Invent and describe a character: physical charadteristics, 
habits, likes, dislikes, traits, (characterization) 

2. Provide your character with' a hiito^: What Has his or her 
life been like up to n6w? Who were^ or her parents? 
What sort of childhood did he dr she have? What were his ■ 
or her friends like? (backpound) 

3. Describe where he or shrliyes.- (setting) . 

4. Describe a typical day in the life of your character, 

5. Your character IS going to leave town; describe what led to 
this decision. ' 
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s 6, Just bifo]re leaving town, your charactar receives advice 
someone; recreate thlocene in di \ 
SJ^ The fifit day out o|^wn chmcter meets someone 
strange; deicribis^is pe^on ^^^^at makes him or her 
stonge. 

8, ThU pOTon asks ^our chitfacter to do som^thlni, but your 
charactar is not Jure if he or she Should. fWiat was your 
cR^eter ^edyto do and what goes thrA|^ his or her 
mindT ^ 

9. Your chmcter decides to do what has been alked; describe 
the decision and Its consequehces. 

10* Some time later, your chwacter turns up in a large city with 
; I ^ veiy little money. Your chM^c^^ decides to find a job/ 
Describe the search for a job and the job he or she finally 
secures* ■ . ^ ^ ' " 

11. Describe a typical "day on the job, 
: 12* Despite the fact that your character likes the job, he or she 
V is fired. Describe t^is scenHfeiaking clear-why he or she, was 
: ' \- fired, = " l-\ '-^'^^ ■ y ; '.^ ■ 

13, Your character is depressed and inattentive. As a result, he 
or she has an accident* Describe it* 

14, Your character is taken to a hospital and leams that he or 
she is i^ot expected to live, Describeithis scene and your 
character's feelings about the immihence of death;:i 

'16, Despite the vdpctor*s predtetionSi your charaQtar recovea^ 
and decides the city is not for him or. her* Your character 
moves ^ mall Jtown^ where he qt she lives for a year, 
^ ' Descnb^;^iB^0riod /; . ^ ' 

. ^WJid|i.ll™ig in this small town, your character sees a nimi= 
ber of things he or she believes ought to be changed. What 
are they? 

17* In order to bring about changes in the townj your character 

decides to run for mayor. Describe the campalpi, 
18. Your character wins the campaign and be^s t6 inaugurate 
. changes; howevers he or she encounters difficulties* Whdt 
me they? ^ 

.As you see, possibilities for thi^ asslgninent are endless and can* 
be organized around emoticfnr-pief, shame, envy^s^ell m eveirts* 
You might, of course, use some. of the sug|estlons given above or 
devise your own, but a thirfl, and very, upffui option is to ask your 
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students to suggest assignments. Before you do this, however, you 
and the class must mak4 a decision about the novels. Will they be 
s^ioui or comic? This decision will affect the experiences that can 
be mcluded. For example, an aasigiiment might sugge^ that the 
fh^acter has had an accident; such an experience couldftappen to 
any dh^acter that anyone in' the class is developing, Another sug- 
gestion—that the ch^acter gets drunk, for example— would not fit 
every character or would fit only comically, such as the intoxication 
of a puritenical schoplmam; If you and the class have ^eed that 
the novels^^e to be freewheeling and potenticdly comic, any sprt 
of eKperience is pemissible. If, however, you hftve decided to be 
more realistic and serious, th* only very . general suggestions 
appropriate to any sort of chwaOter can be cbniidered-f 

Once you have decided on tiie general experiences that will 
comprise the assignments, the procedure is straightforward. Each 
experience or two becomes a writing assignment. At the bepnning 
of each period, merely describe to the students the experience 
their character Is to undergo. Although they write about this event 

^fii any manner they choose, encourage them to stretch themselyeSj 
to experiment,;t0\attempt what thay have not done before. Cleeffly, 
the experiences can be WritteTi[ about in a, brief and perfuftetory 
manner, but tiiey may also be aocepted as chsJienges: 

Each student may work independently on his or her own novel 
over the entire period, or students may work cooperatively, either ^ 
by working with .^e same set of characters or by exchanging novels 

^fbr each assignment, thereby ^evelbplng someone else's chaiacter^ 
Whether you decide to develop the novels cooperatively or not, 
periodically set aside time for each student to share his or her \y.6rk 
with .others, either by reading it aloud to 'the class, ox asking: a; 
classmate to do it. ■ ' . - ^ 

As an inveterate reader of tests on creative writing^ 1. know tK^t 
many exercises, havfe been designed to iniWate. students into the 
craft of creative writing, but I believe tWs exercise has foUr adv^- 
tages many others lack. First of all, it is comprehensive. It provides 
a broad framework in wfiich all the elements of fiction can be 
inte^ated. It is not fragmentiiy, nor does it rely on the piecing 
together of many separate writing exercises^setting. Imagery, and 
the like. Because this technique, is based on a general framework, 
it. can be used with almost^'any text you may be using. For example, , 
if the text is discussing dialogues you can ask studenta,to emphasize 
dialogue , in thS next assignment; if you are discussing effective 
description, you can ask them to experiment with description in 
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tiia ne%t aasi^^ent. Second, the eserclse produces a written 
product tiiat evolves* As the episodic novel growSj studente take 
greater pride in theto work* They loak back and discover that tiiey 
have written a peat many pageSj md thii senrfs of accomplishment 
ancoumgjes tiiem to write even moie* Althou^ the accumulation 
of pages is not the objectdye of the esewise, it is imdeniable tliat 
. tile more, you do^ the more you tiilnk you can do* A thtod advm- 
tep is toat the a^ipirnent can be terminated at ahndst any time. 
: Studeiita may work on feeir novels m long as they seem to be 
enjoying theflaielV'es and, benefiting from tiie experience. When 
^ ' studenta begin to lose interest md the benefits appear to be dlmin- 
. iihing, you can simply ask tiiem to vmte m ending. Pin^y, the 
-relatively meehariicd nature of the exercise is an advmtage, for 
it remdl?ei much of the fear of creative writing. It is this; fear. that 
X'^' ^ ^inhibits ffiany students from attempting creative writing and m^y 
* % teachfi?s flro%^iipiing It* Students are not asked to ^reate from a . 
notiilrig-; tiiey sie given a fi^nework within which thfey can work* 
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The Interview: Combining 
Humanistic and Cognitive Values 
in the Teaching of Composition 

^ / ■ ' ■ .' ' ■ 

Janet Cochran 
BlonColfege 

The Increased emphasis on student literacy in recent years has 
brought teachers in aU disciplines face to face with the kno-wjledge 
thft Improveinent and change nieded in the teaching of the 
^ language arts^ and most especially in the teacWpf^i composition. 
I have recently Intensified my efforts to dlscove^ 
ments which coinbine *-humMistic'' and **copiitive'^ valuei, One ' 
result is the interviev/ .assignnaent which I am about to describe. 
The fact that certain opier needs are inat by the assigrunent is piire 
good fortune^ but I will mention those later on. 

""s^JFirst a word about termuiology. By ' -humanistic^' I, do notmean 
the ofteri Bimplistic "niake-'ern-feel-good'' type of exerciies Bonie- 
tinaes reeommended for facilitating ■■self -expression"; nor do I have 
in mind what Ross Winterowd refers to as the ''touchy-feely*' ap- 
proach -^that of seeking to convert sensory escperience directly 
into written expression. Instead, 1 want to surest that teachers of 
coinposition have ndt paid sufficient attention to alienation within 
the classrooni. It is %^ now a truism that studerits learn better in a 
situation in which they iml comfortable and recogni^e^a sense of 
community -^a situation in which they are acknowledged as iridU 
vlduals and have an opportunity to experience succeas. And yet 
factors such as populati^ shifts^ the reshuffling of public ichobl 
attendance zoneSj^^|^d increasingly overcrowded classes at all 
instructional le%ls t^^ridlto discourage the developnient of these 
classrooni characteristicrf 

I have been looking 4t ways to escape two of the common con- 
straints of student writing, that of teach er-as-audiencej and worse 
yetj the vague,vunspecifiid audience that almost invariably invites 

_ shifting levels of dictlori and a muddled tone. It seems to nae that 

^^e sense of audience can and should be mzd^ fumtioml aspect 

SojE student writing. 
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Instmctloiis for t^e Interview Assignment 

1. The teacher tnay wish to begin by noting that the apprehen- 
sion felt by some students is both cominon and nataml since 
the mteryiew is a departure firom conventional wriCmgassipi- 
menti. The class is asked to compose a list of questions 
appropriate for an initial interview. Students a^e eifcouraged 
to submitq^estions of a Qoncret€ nature (*'What places have 
you lived.ln ybur life?'^) ki well as those of a more abstract 

. or theoretical rtature (^'Suppose you were offered complete 
finajnclal support right now. What would you do with your 
life?' 7. 

2. ' Students are paired , off at random by drawing rnatched 

numberi^but are requested to change partners if they find 
theitiselvei paired with a close friend or roommate. One of 
several different methods can be used to arrange the inters 
views, dependitig largely upon the instructional level If the 
assignment is used in a junior or senior high school class, a 
specific date should be chosen for th^ firstinterviews. If it is 
used in a college class, p^ners should' be allowed time at 
the end^Qf the class niGetirig to set up a time and place out'' 
side of class for the first interviews^ Since college students 
sometiriies complain that hectic or conflicting schedules 
niake out-of^lass interviews difficulty ,they can, as an al- 
; temativej be dismissed to find a quiet place to conduct the 
V interviews during the class hour. 

3, During the initial interview, partners ask each otherifime or 
7 ^ all of the questions on the hst, plus any others that may 

: occur to them. Students are encouraged to get to know 
^ . ' their partiiers^ to discover similarities and differences , and 
especially to be sensitive to any area in which the interviewee 
is particularly interested or about which he or she has strong 
feelings. ' ' , ^ 

4. Each studerit compileR lifn her notes from the first inter- 
view, studies then, □losely/ aiid considers his or hec overall 
impression of the ir terviewae. (Junior high teachers may^ 

' , wish to skip the re mainder o: #4 and also #5 as this portion 
of the assignment . squires r. l^yel of sophistication that may 
be beyond their stu Vmii j.) The. stud jnf then tibitov/b the. 
focus of the interview by detemiining the dominant impres- 
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aim gamed from the inltid internet (siich as educational 
md/or career plans, special interest or hobby , or a naore 
abstract coiicem stich as strong convictions about lellgioni 
marTlage/famay, the need for independence). Based upon 
this nanower conceptlQn of . the jntemew, e student 
then indepeiidently. devises a second list of questions that . 
w^ill explore the area on which the paper %ill ultimately 
focus. . • 

■ 1^ _ ." 

5, During the second intemewj the procedure is much the- 
saine as it was during the fiflt. Now^ hovVLv.^^rj students are 
usually more at ease with^aeh .otiier and frequeiitly discover 
that iiit€rviewees repeal more In responding- to the secqn^^ 
set of questbns (^6lch uaudly revolve around m ar^aiof'^ 
great interest to them) than the liitarclewershad anticipateda 
Each student then examines his or her notes from th^' 
/second int€CTiewi' adding personal observations and insights. 

6. pach student then -writes a rough draft. The length of the, 
paper may b,e specified by the teacher or left to the student's 

.'discretian. A thne for the third and final aieetlng of partriers 
set. ■ ■ ■ 

" I'^'/ J^-^t the third meetbg, partners xchanp papers and eomn^^ 
t-^f ' ioth the f^^ and conf^v l of theii partnert paper. As. 

' \ interviewees they are urged to indicate parti calar strengths 
, ■ " of the paper^^^iit also to note where they have been inis- 
* uiiderstood. Partners should de.cide betweeii them how "hey 
feel about having a paper read in class. Both partnerB should 
consent to the reading of a gaper. ^ ^ ^ 

,8. Each stiideht then writes tfte final version of the paper and 
' &ms it in. The teacher and class may decide together about 
the number of papers to be read in class,^ \ 

The intervievv assignnient lepresciits perhaps the closest kind ^ 
relatioiiship between writer and leader, wth the ^eKception of the 
^'journal'' in which the writer writes for the self alone. The reality 
that the writer experiences and lis concerTied mth communicating 
^is not priniaiily his or her perional feelings (m is so often the case 
in student writing) but rather the external reality of the inteme^^eej ■ 
who is^ of coujse, also the reader or audience. 

What ddesthisassigrinaeiit mean in terms of hurnanistic and cog- 
nitive values? 1 

In terms of humanistic values, it begs the obvious to say that 
partners get to know each other rather well. What often happens. 



^ I am to rely on studeht evaluations of the aasigninent and also 
my own dbiervations, iS that interview partners becoi^e good 
, friends through the discoveo^ of shared interests and a coininon 
' eiEperience. Another possibility, which may be as valuable to the 
student's niaturity^ is that he or she encountgis sonaeona from a 
very different backgrouiid and with vety different views. 

If we look at cognitive resulti, we discover that aspects of the 
partnerihip interview clearly strengthen wilting skUls, Perhaps 
most important, the coniintinication procesSj as it occurs in this 
contesti liivojves a dilferent kind of audience, AJthough the 
teacher»a8»audi€nce is iiiescapably present^ the uistructor Is rele= 
gated to the backgrourid. In the teacher- s place is not a vaguti 
unspecified audjence but a known^ /imited a^udierice who provides 
periodic feedback and thereby serves &s a Wrld of gauge of the 
writer's qommunlcative ability. In addition (pnd this advantage 
was enthusiastically pointed out by a colleague who tried t^t ? 
assipiment) the focusing stage of the interview Jequires stut^forf 
to narrow the subject or '*find a th^siSi'* s process wi|h^J^^^ 
many conipc sl^ion students have great difficolty, t"^^^^ -"^©^ 
In summaty, intemewing partners develop v/hsX pit^&^0^'^ 
to call 6i symbiotic relationship. The feelings oJ affUiaS^^^^ch 
frequently ^lop between partners facilitste the desire,fo'Mp - 
each othei i.iuduce the best paper possible. In addltloii, tHer| is 
an undeniable 'component of egocentrisni wbich h&lps to. prpdupe , 
desirable results; that is, the reader^ who Is gJsothe subject of the,. ^ 
mtervlew, has a very personal, siahe in the paper and is therefore ^ 
alniost as anjcious to ensure its -wccess as ^ tl^e ivriter. Thus" the /. 
final sharing session, while dreaded by some stiidents,'ris ,us^ 
lengthy and thorough, There is, in truth: s rdat|orMbip t^^ 
mutuaUy beneficial to both partners. ^ '^v ■ :^ ^ 

Student conamerits about tlie assignihent have.beeii CKtreniely 
Interesting. A. comtnon therne Is the initial apprehension over the /^' 
interview relationship with (In. some casesj^a virtual stranger^ as 
w^U as the actual writing of the paper; The' cpirsMsus seehif feflSe, ^ 
however^ thtf although the interview ^paper is considered to be 
the most difficult wTitlng assignrnent iii thecoiiriej it turns out to v . 
be the most rewarding, * When you see how e^«/erybody acteon jhi^^-: 
DUtsidn,'' wrote one rather shy boy, ''it's nice, to pt in touclt^wl^ 
the inner person and find out they have some leally good ideas . . , 
and also see If they share your views or how they differ." A num-^ 
b^ of students noted that they liked having a student audience for 
a change and that they also liked bmng m audience because^ as^ 
one expressed it, ■■Reading ^^^^partner's pap or c^efully and try- 
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ing to help hex ^showfed me" how soiiieone dm mltm, and taught 
me some things to look out for in nij; 6\^ii witing.*' , 
■ AJl the ^ay up to .college age, stadents are deeply interested in 
eaGh other and concerned about the wby they relate to their class» 
inates, T^4nterview assigninent utilizes this iiiterest and enables 
them to improve their writing skills at the same titiife. 
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Gorrespoiidence: 
; A Medium Rediscovered ^ ' 

CoUett Dilworth^ Jr. 
East Caroliiia Univ^sity ■ 

Pat Wilde . 
lndependfrBceCMiiiouri)PuWicSchpoU 

^Who MTrites letters nowadays?'* w% asked our senior En^ish 
.students iti Independence/^ Mlsioiiri, and Fayetteyille, North Caro^ 
'Itoa. It was rK)t: ^ compelling question tjbey didn't kno^ or care. 
Mw^ ipmMe,gS^ ;vrxote let^^ito ackn^wledp 

^ gifts. Such cDMipondenqe was an inv^estoent (no thank you letter^ 
no niDre gifts) and a response to^ parental threat. Eventually, 
student^' 2nwidjhat^usin ImwyexB^ ind compulsiw lovers 

also %vrot€ letters. *'Ddes anybody here wite letters regularly? D 
any of you maintain a relationship throiagli correspoiideriQe?'' Two 
or three fiance(e)j . raised theij'Warids but lowred thecQ quickly. 
Needleas to say we introduced this. correspondence project to 
our studentsSve found that as far as letter writing was concenied 
they poBsessed a singular lack of zeal and ynderstandirig, 

■ In outliriing the procedures they wrould follow during the spring 
semester, we tried'^to energize tlieir attitudes.' V^e told thena that 
by %Kchanging letters each week vdth a peer who lived about 
1,000 Eniles away they would hw^ achanceto develop asig^if ieant, 
pQislbly deep relationship, in a unique way. They were offered the 
following rationale: . ^ ' 

Sudi ari arratipment afjoids botft a handicap and m oppor- 
tunity. You will be handicapped because several powerful fneans , 
ofcoinmunication ^ill be unavailable; for exaniple, there wllWe 
jj^lchanec-to two correspondeati tqmeet fade to face, to hive ^ 
phone conyersations, or to exchange plctum 
tapes. On the other hEnd, the llniitati^s of writing can be turned 
to your advafitE|e. Beeause you cannot exchange visual ^nd 
auditory cues, you will have the opportunity to make your lan- 
guage work especially hard, especially profoundly for yoU. 

* £5 
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Although you are far away from your correspondent^ you may 
get cbser to his/her hopes, valuesp apprehensions^ thoughts than 
if you yfetB actually in his/her presence. You will find that writing 
. to make yourself understood by a pgw, jiistant frit^d will force 

. you to #Kan>ine your own thoughtranBl'i^enngs^qulW . - 

^You inay w'eiL find that writing. c^^^ - 
discovery. V ^' : ■ < ; L'. ■ 

They remained dubious, but ibpy were wUling to gw^ it.a try. 

The piQpedures were .eiativeiy Miriple, ;T^q: begin, Pat Wilde's 
students at Willla|i Chjisman High SshHol W^Missouri and Maty 
^^mm^B" mdm^sdfi vry Sanford HigH^chooi in North Care- 
Una composed lexers c ' introducticn. Students were encouraged 
to be autobiopaphical nd self-deBr nptive.. Describing the first 
episode that came to rniii r^ when the^ though^ of their childhood 
was suggested as a revealiii[" Ploy. Ttie Independence students 
each prepared a 3"x5" card^ that outlined the type of person with 
' whom they would like to confespond. Their letters and cards were 
mailed in a packed to FayettevUlej where the students and their 
teacher nistched up corespondents. Then the Fayetteville intro^^ 
ductoiy letters w^ere personally addressed and mailed to Indepen» 
dence. Alter a seven-day hiatus there began a weekly exchange of 
letters that occurred 13 times during the semester. Eat^hWednesdays 
class time ^as provided for writing,, but mailing was delayed until 
Friday to accommodate the absent and the temporarily uninspired. 
Pdstage fori packet of letters ranged from $1.50 to $2.00. Letters 
nonrially arrived on Monday and always by Tuesday, 

. Students were assured that no one except their teachers and 
their comsporidents would read their, letters without their permis- 
slori.' They wre told that the authors of this study would read 
their^ fetteri rather carefully with an eye ta^^nducting some 
research and \hafemfter school was out the letter^ would become 
the property of the authors until the following September, when 
all correspondence might be reclaiiried. Naturally all mall was to 
be laved, and each student maintained a folder of his or her cor- 
respondence in the classroom* Every effort was made to assure 
students that short of plotting mass murder, they could write 
whatever and however they wished. 

There was one giant prohibition. Nothing but the written word 
was to be exchanged until the end of the projecibT^no pictures, 
audiotapes^ or phone calls. Exchange of home addresses was also 
illeg^. In the last two weeks, however, pictures, a box of revealing 
artifaqts froin each school, and videotapes were exchanged. In the 
.videotapes each student had about 30 seconds to speak his or her 



mind singly or in small groups. The idea was to provide a durable 
structure for the activity and then to turn the students loose: and 
obsei^e what happened. 

What happened was beyond anyone*! dreanis. We immediately 
concluded that young pepple have an extrpmely high drive to com- 
municate^ignificantly, a drive. which the noraaal functioning of 
an English clasi may t^nd to mask. In fact, the cumculum for the 
entire lemester faded into a pale backpound for this single, ob- 
sessively pursued activity. School office personnel who handled 
the mail were besieged each Monday by students seeking to inter- 
cept their letters as soon as possible. Each week it got more difr 
ficult for one teacher, Mrs, Wilde, to read the letters and to' no^ 
th6 pattems of developing relationships before WedneWay because 
the students got more and more adept at ferreting out^where she 
had tried to secret herself^ ^ r 

The assurance we gave them about the privacy of tiieir cor- 
respondence was forgotten after the first exchanges for they Gould 
not help but share with their classmates interesting parts of their 
letters and interesting aspects of their correspondents' personalities, 
Still they did respect earnest, private confidences offered in the 
letters and kept these to themselves. The fact that the letters were 
read, even studied, by their teachers and occasipnally by other 
students did not seem to infii^it their writing, and most of them 
maintained a frank and revealing tiWogue. 

In sum, #hat happened was a ^mmunications explp$i9ii^jftat 
provided: students a unique oppprluMty to write with purpose to 
consideration and that provided us with a mother-16de™f dat^; 
, about adolescence and about rhetorical relatiQnships/Wbat fpljo^^ 
is an overview of the types of writiiig: in whidk^he sixty paitS-^6 
correspondents engaged during the semester and some findings 
about what personal confilspondence' is and how-%^e medium 
seems to work best, No student is quoted more than Oqce and all 
names have been changed. \ 

In the opening few exchanges certain topics and issuesN^ere 
almost universally treated. Students opened the confespondeftce 
by outlining interests and hobbies (sports, the outdoors, music) j\ 
by describing the m&eup of their families^ and by recounting 
personal histories^ The most demanded md most offered informa- 
tion in the early letters was the correspondents- course schedules. 
Somehow tiie schedules provided essential insights to the students 
as they tried to get to know each other. Almost aU the early letters 
repeated apologetic, self-deprecating cdncems about the lack of 
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neatnesSs the "poor grammar" and the possibility, mdeed the cer- 
tainty, that the letters they were writing would be boring, Being 
boring was obviously the most feared and despised condition that 
could result from a relationship. In the majority of the first ex- 
changes, however, students made strong attempts to reach out to 
their, writing p arthers and to seek and give assurances : ^ 

I wduIdiiKe to know more about you, How many in your family? 
Do you have any hobbies? Do you enjoy playing any sports? If 
you have anything interesting to write (or maybe If it's not inter- 
esting) about^make sure and do!! 

Your thoughts were impressive, I appreciated knowing my own 
feelings aren't that unusual. 

I enjoyed reading your response to my first letter^ and I apologize 
= for the shallowness of the 2nd letter, 

I think you made a good start in your first letter! You certainly | 
did better than I did. \ 

After the fourth or fifth letters such groping disappeared as the 
students' confidence in the inedium grew. 

By searching for patterns usefuLin classifying the substance of 
the students' letters, we hoped to discover ways in which student 
ideas and rhetorical perspectives vary during extended correspond- 
ence. Some of our findings may give the classroom teacher an idea 
of what to expect. 

The voice of the students' letters generally progressed froref^'JJ^^ 
to -'you'' to people and things outside themselves, sfiofwrngp^ 
greater willingness not only to share, superficial details^^lfeut a^ 
thoughts and observations about a wldelcope of personal cbftcernsl 
Specific details were offered and questions asked within a limiteH^ 
time span: the near future (plans up to college), the present^ the 
immediate' past (high school)^ tad the distant past (childhood). 
However, we discovered that students tend to prefer ni ore profound 
discourse. They believe it js more stimulating to be infomied of what 
writers have concluded fs significant than to be infonned only of 
what writers have seen or done. More than anything, the students 
want'to know how. their correspondents feel about things. 

'While students dq treat extensively topics other than their own 
personalities (school, religion? abortion, drugs, dating conventions), 
discussion of such topics generally fails to elicit commensurate 
response unless it is approached subjectively. For example, a 
student who objectively discusses the belie%and function of his or 
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her church is Mnlikely to elicit iKtended relevant cornriient in re- 
^ turn. On the other handj a student who generalizes about his or 
her own religious beliefs and attitudes in relation to a church is 
quite likely to receive a responding letter in the iMie vein. 

Humor was also an important elenient in student letters, ipme- 
.times revealing a side of the Witer even classinates may not have 
known. Our students, tended to favor outlandish eKaggeration and 
fa^itasyr:; 

In case you were wondering^ Indonesian field hockey is a sport 
playetf betv/een two ten man teams. The object is to shoot a cro^ 
:^ quet ball into the goalee of the other team. Either baseball bats or 
tennis raquets may be used in this endeavor, the sport had its . 
' 'origin in Malaysia during the German occupation of the 1930'sVA 
" slight variation of the game which is playfd around ^h^ 

tho offensive t^in to hit the ball Into either^^end of the goalee. Of r^~ r~ 
course, there i^ a peat risk that in tmr^'ariation the goalee vviil 
get upset and quit. 

^ I could just picture you sitting alone 'in a corner sobbing away 
while the rest of your class read thek; letters bepausD you didn't 
get one from me. Can you ever forgive me?!? I knimv it^s no excuse 
but it just slipped my mind what with the hurricane and all. Oh 
don't wonry any, it wasn't half as bad as the fire, and the orphanage 
they're sending me to is really a nice place. The fire didn't last J 
too long because the flood put it out before it could reach the 
basement where my step^father Icept me locked With the polar 
bearSj and I have a real nice box of ashes to remember everyone 

by. ; ■ ^ 

motivating force of the letters seemed to be to discover 
whStkind of person "you are'' and '1 am.'' Most of the students 
were caught up in this motivating force and learned well from it. 
Prior to the project their attitude was that letter writing was a 
desiccated fonn of commymcation, a dialogue with all the vital 
juices squeezed out. And it is true that some stugents experienced 
a dreary, phenomenon that came to be known as the *-hi«bye 
syndrome^" characterized by the openiJigj ''Hi. How are you? I'm 
fine." and followed shortly by the closing^ "Well, gotta go. Bye/' 
Naturally this phenomenon militated againit fruitful cortespond- 
ence. Nevertheless, the helpless fury such letters engendered' in? 
dicated the students' growing understahding that letter writihg 
is a unique form of communication. 

In short, correspondence makes it possible to develop ^§ relation- 
ship solely through the articulation of thoughts and feelings^ and 
for that|reason students found it liberating. They found theni- 
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selves able to express thoughts and feelings .without concem for 
-jthe myriad cTOiplications and responsibilities that attend^relatioh- 
shipTclnied .^^n physical proxiniity. So while they ^verf ^enied 
the rich, multi^faceted interaction available to people- ^Pg^ 
^nbther's presence, they were also exempted from the inhibitio^sj^ 
and they could 'be uniquely precise/open and bold. Our students 
seized this opportunity and found a taste for writing we hope will 
remain with them fot a long time to come, 

I 



A Writing Week 




Bradford, Vermont 



Most EhgUsh tBachers complicate the teaching of writing* My. sug^ 
gestion la simple.^ let students write. Walk down your high idhool 
po^'dor and peek in the doors of the English classes.\Are the 
itudents writing? \ 

We teachers have convinced oiirselves that writing it a serious 
and compleK task. Unfortunately, too many students believe us. 
We begin with drills for pronoun referf nee, subject/verb apeement, 
verb consistency, active and passive yoice, and vocabula^. By the 
time we allow students to^rite^ and after we have forced them to 
read thousands of poorly, wtitte exercisesj we have convinced 
them of the truth in the old clichi, ''It's not what y^ say* that 
matters, but how you say it V then we wonder 
hate English. We have transfOTmed what pan be the most exciting 
class in high school into the most dull and hated class in a student's 
memory. Engliah is a subject without a subject It -is an academic 
fomi waiting ior tl^e students to supply the human^cont^ct. 
• Each day f meet with five English classes, a total of 147 studenta. 
The weekly ^format I follow is similar in each of these five classes,' 
but the content shifts with each class because 1^ working with 
different, writers. . ■ . r- * 



Monday ^ ' 

For the first ten mmutes the clais braihfetom^f^ 
about* Students discuss and jot down topics whichT 
Each student then chooses one of these topics .writes notes < 
/lists of InfoTOationr ideas,, feelings, orrecoUecii^s relates to thi 
topic. When the todeitt^ iS convinced he knows enough' abciut the- 
topic, he begins the first draft. The paper may ba^prim^y de- 
scriptive, narrative, persuasive, or any other noiMictiorial' type. 
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] Often th^tudenlisn^t aware what **type" of paper he or she is 
writing. Subjects, range from the descripfion of a rat to the pro- 
posal that the school initiate a gymna^ics ^ ropmi. Most students 
choose topics more easily ■after the ^second or third week, I require 
only. that the student^oe interested in that top^ ^' 

. As students individually ^evelbp their topics, I sit at my desk, 
choose m^ie, and write lor at least five minutes. This tactic is 
important: 1 do; not immediately walk around to help studehts 
who are '*stuck," and they learn to rely upon themselves. More 
importantly, Students see me as a.writerj anxious to' start my, 
essay. Finally /my writing eat^blishes a quiet atmosphere; no one 
wants to disturb me^ or any other writer. 

After five minutes I walk to a desk in the back 'of the room. 
Now students come back, individually and quietly, for assistance 
and suggestions* In addition, there are two desks in the rear comer, 
for student'to-student conferences. No conference lasts more than . 
three or four minutis, whether it is with me^ or with another 
student. The two drnks for student conferences acknowledge to 
students that thiy can help one another. They also prevent chatter 
in the classroom bjj designating an area for /discussion. When 
students aren't visiting me in the rear of the roomi 1 write my first 
draft. . ' ^ . • ' ' 

For ^Monday night's homework, students continue writing the 
first draft. ' ' ^ 

Tuesday ' \ , 

Students dontinue to write the first draft. I take attendance quietly. 
There is no discussion in this class, except the conferences in the 
rear of the room. For^^he first ten minutes o£ class, however, 
everyone writes.'*^^«n at my desk and wi ite, too. Again, when I 
move to a desk in theTiar, students can see me, or one another, 
for help. ^ V 

Now I help them, individually, to. add ideas and details, to edit' 
extraneous words, to^shift the focus of the essay. Oiir aim is to 
compete the first draft by the end of Tuesday's class. If a student 
cpmpletes the first draft during Tuesday's class, he begins revising 
immediately. * * 

Students can improve tiieir essays without the teacher's direct 
help. I urge them to read their ffrit drafts aloud anld to make cor- 
rections on the paper as they read. I urge them to read their firkt 
draft to parents, brothers, sisters, friendr-mnyone who will listen. 




/ 

I want the writer to jiave an audience. Students need to know that- 
someone wants to read ^ir listen to their writings not just to cor- • 
rectit., ' '^T ' - = . ' .■ 

Tuesday nlgljjSs homework i complete the revision and rewrite 
the first draft^ 

7 : ~ . ■ ■ . , ■ . ^ 

/ . ^ - ■ ■ ^ . ■ 

'i^--^ ' - ■ ^' : . , ■ , 

In W^}^^sday*s class w^ sit in a circlr-with thirty students, a ^ 
pvncv^Ne pass our papers ^ound the circle and read Jhe quiet is 
brg^n by an occasional .giggle. Uiiially one student^feoks at me 
a pained expression which translates, "1 can't read Eeonard-s 
iting.'* I nod and secretly acknowledge the dilemma, ur^ng him 
to be patient, Agains the pui^ose of this class is to have someone 
other than the En^lsh teacher read the student's paper. 

It is importaitt.that I pass my es^y around with the others/ It 
' stresses my role as .writer/editor, not teachet/grader. Also, students 
read more carefully and quietly* One week^ when I had not mitten 
an essay, I waLced around the circle. I discovered that the students 
kept looking up at me and away from their essays..! was an in- 
trusive force, an extraneQus moderator who was not participating 
l^ut policing, The students rightfully resented my role because I 
was no longer sharing with them, ' \ 

Dijuftg Wednesday's class we read some papers completely, With 
others, depending on how much time we have, we revise introduce 
tory sentenceSi suggest new titles, rewrite last paragraphs, or under-^ 
liiie words we like. The primaty focus in this class is perceptive 
reading; our secbnda^ aim is po^itive, specific comment. 

Wednesday night's hq^ewoy«' Each student takes home another 
student's essay and ^writes^fi^refrpart evaluation ofithat ess^ for 
the student- writer. ■ ^ * 

The first part of the evaluation is a' brief parapaph in^ which the 
:,:^evaluator responds as a reader, not as a substitute English teacher, 
and writes what he or she thou^t the pbint of the essay v/bs, what 
the essay; may have reminded him or. her of, or what he or she 
found most interesting. 

In the second part of the evaluation, the evaluator lists ten 
specific itrengths of the essay/ Some tim1|S this is difficult—especially 
for students who have never received back a paper from an En^ish 
' teacher who specified strengths. Here the student evaluator notes 
the use of a good word, a sentence which contains no extraneous 
words, a sentence which **shows,"^ a catchy title, an effective 
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transition, a snappy ending. These evaluations become more com- 
prehensive as ttie course propesses. In tiie tot weeks somi stu- 
' denti don't taiow what parallelism is or what makes ""an iffective 
"^tonsition. And some stiU can't read Leone's writing. This leads 
to the third part of tiie evriuation* ^ v 

In thi| section the student evaluator makes two specific su|ges- 
tion^=«nly two. The rule of specificity can be broken only for one 
generdizati6n: "Please write more neatly/' Suggestions vary in 
compleEity: some recommend the addition of a comma, and somi^ 
recommend the revision' of the final pmpaph* In either case, the 
eyduator not only makes tiie suggestion, but writes out tiie sug- 
gested change. If I suggest a different lead sentence, I write one I 
think^iill work, 

TOursday 

In Thursday's claK, students exchgmge and discuss the evduatlons 
. and essays. During this class I move ftbm couple tq couple, ask 
questions, listen to comments, and collect three essayi which 
recerved positive responses^^ I make copies of these essays, with the 
permission of the writers, for Friday's class. After thetiiscussions 
are completed, student? begin revising that second draft. 

ThuTiday and Friday night^ homework: revise and rewrite the 
second dfirft. Often this third dtdit is significantly different from 
the first. It is common for the third draft to become a starting 
point for an essay in the following week. 

At the conclusion of Thurdsay's class each student signs a paper 
listing his topic for that week, I take these lists home, type them 
up, and post them on the bulletin board in class on Friday. In one 
month, my sttidents dispover five hundred or more topicato wilte 
about. These -lists ^ntually'become our peatest resource. 



Friday ' - 

Friday is our pow-wow. We sit in^a circle to discuss copies of three 
student essays. However, for our fin ^!ollaborative look at an 
essay I begin with one, of mine. This ^ icy is often embarrassing," 
but it serves an important purpose. First, students discover that I 
.am a writer and, secondly, that I'm human, I explain that I dislike 
too niuch negative critipifm and that I work better when I'm en- 
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couj^td. I aak iiudents to avoid phony commendatidffi but td 
point out words, sentences* or par^mphs they like. : ^ / ' 
UsuaUy a bmve hand wHl sneak up and the student will say, **I 
liked the third pmpaph." Everyone looks to the third paragraph 
"Does anyone else like the third parapaph? What's in there that 
you like?" - . ^ 

: ; Slowly we get more speciflc. We pu^ue these strengths for. ten 
V minutei. Then for five minutes^ students offer s^gestions for 

In naost of my dassei I agree with about half of the student 
iufeestions, and I make these changes right there on my rou^ 
draft. About one-fourth of the suggestions are possibilities, but I 
explain why I like it my way. The remaining one^fourth are sug- 
geitions which ire inacGurate, and fellow students argue about 
them. I listen. Quidcly my ^^fteen minutes passl I distribute the 
next paper and for ter^fnAinute$"we discuss specific strengths. Then 
we make suggestions-^ibr We use the last fifteen 

minu tea. for the third paperv': V. 

During this class each student participates in the process of 
uhderstandlng and toproving an essay. We try to avoid two things: 
phony praise wid making the writer feel as if he or she is on trial. 

- An^ occasional reminder about your own^nsitivity is helpful. 

^ Friday night's homeworic: complete the draft. 

; During the writing classes on Monday anl^uesdays I encourage 
studenti to move thefr desks so they aren't facing one another. 
Some students enjoy facing the windows^ some like facing the 
corner, and a few enjoy Yritlng at the large -^teacher's" desk. 

The responsibility for the success of the^ class is shared between 
teacher and students. The teacher is not accountable for the work, 
the students are. If a student hasn't completed an 'evaluation, it's' 
his or her responsibility to explain to the other student (who spent 

^art of his previous night trying to h-;, r fellow student). They . 

^arn bgether by relying upon one anc !: ::r, 1. Importaht for them 
to realiM that one writer's attitude bu.'jl'-^ u ers in the class. The 

concept of shared responsibility also aflc j teacher's evaluation 

methods/ ^ c 

Every student has a folder containing each draft of an essay and 

each evaluation. These are numbered consecutively and dated. I 

evaluate their work by taking home eacfe sttident's folder evei^ 

three weeks^^aod spahmng it quickly, noting quantity, then quality, 

If a student is missing a revision or an evaluation, his qr her work 
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is lmsatisfactbiy. During this review I noterttudents who are^ioo 
."sgvfire on the evaluatiooi and students wl^eid more individual 
ji&tance. I write brief nptes to each stud^about the work m his 
foldei, noting strengths, one or two'weakhesses, and whether 
' fW^t that student to see me to^ 

' " A student whose writing a^ty is poor but whfl comptetes 
every essay and evaluation. deserves a high.pade. The, reason is 
simple: I can help that student become a better writer if he o|she 
works hard. That is aU I ask,- 1 do not grpde individual papers and 
do not read everything each student wrilis. I am not only unable 
but unwilling to perform, such a service. Most writers do not have 
readers for all their Writing, and; they are not graded on daily 
quizzes and exercises. . , v 
It takes weeks to convince students that they are writers, and 
weeks to convince them that you are a writer. Simplify the teaching 
of writing^ letiyour students write—and write with them. ^ 
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Alice Glarden Brand 
r Rutgerss The State University 

; I¥ue, the claBs had discusijd how rea/ concemi generate powerful , - 
^ .^writing. The teach^ ha#'t^ed about the importMiGe of writing ^ 
'ft'fifotn pergdaal «cperience. "Don't reject any idea," the teacher had 
eautiofaed^ (That can Come later.) "First jet it all down/' Wellj the 
^ jperiod endtd before the teacher had made a ca|e4tft revision^ and 
' «^ ,the studente had fdUowed theif instructor-s words^liter^y . 

: / One hiindre<^ and nineteen compositlonp. Some made little 
tebse; others w^re witty, vivaciousj even plevously honest, i^et 
st&dents had been able to intuit^ the "motifs that constitute to ^ 
fiqippng. story:' nattiral or persMal disasterj wOlehcej subversive 
fiuniojt^,^ost ijp^ottent, no student was unable to' identify a per- 
^ sorW «^erieri&ij^^tevdop^ . ' ' ^ ' ^ J 

^ . But that's WMifi^he^om^oaition pft^ Some students 

can't revise^ oth|L^^oh't:uhle^ forc^ who are willing 

.^.don't know wl^^^rf^ ng^^^qept for a petfunctoty neatening 
:^^6f tiielr papers^^;^^^^^^^' - ^ ^v^^- ^ ' 

* In a camp^^^^p^^^ revision \*"b!ueSj" the ^acher plans a 
series of actiiS^^IS^^ery^ie the resistance to f ewriting by eguip- ' 
ping students with specif Ic^revising strategies, ^^t^ the tlacher ^' 
* e^eamii^es student papers for seritenceSj p^ap^hs, and whole ^ . 
' stories whoitf ^^^^^ ^- flaw? is pff set by the potential of their ideas. ^ t * 
/ To safeguard stu^ilb anOnyinityj*the^acher recppfes the writmgs 
i verbatiA2&t literatum onto transps&nciee, ^ ■ 
" - ^-^^^^'^ . . \l ' ' - ^ - 

I Phase I ■ 1 .Vy^- ' ; ; , . / y ^'^ 

The teacher opens with a briefs pu^ose'Setting stat€m'tnt/"We are ' * 
going to be looking at some of your first writ4ng|. ilt first Imay 
be doing too much of the talking; however, before long'yo^*ll be ' ; 
doing more talking and more writing. And It^ill be through discuTs- 
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sion andVritmg that well leim, me included." The teacher flaahes 
on tiie screen L sequence o^sen^ncei, ^ ^ ^ 

My ro^ii=, I share it with my sISter. ^ ^ - ^ ' .-^^ ' 

Paul is a husband and father^f 3, ^ * , 
As the toain went around the comer it speeded up' so fast that 
' 'train seempd^Jt would fly right af the tr^ 

The teacher should affirm the Mierent worth ^he ielecppns but 
em^liasi^e ttiatiaa^er andjclassfaji.tigethef^^^ them bitter. 
' -ytre group identifies, spelling errors, trims away obvious redun- 
dancies, Jabors overa'confuiion in logic,, and practices rudimenta^ 
embidding. Most mp^ant^ the^ve, cau^t on/They are sparked 
• fcy iAe, comfortable, leyw^^f chaUenge and their succeas. 

Ehtihusiai^\^^^^^Ml^T;s frag^^ so as stiMents moi^ to longer 
(but not nebess^^y mprl complicatedj passages^ the teacher should 
rfvoid dweljing off|.ttGhig^-^etail. There sftll remains a virtually 
bottoinksi itbpKpile of allniehts which the group is beginning to 
ta^lg* with almosrsadistic glee ^ - ' . v 

■ * ' *j = * ^ 

It was afcout in the summer ^nd my brothers and I just got 
^ An| finishing buading a room down aur cellar. The room 
,was to Iceep Snakes in. . ' . 

The.' first repair efforts are aitonishm|ly cjumsy. Some students 
resordto' a chein' of relative clauses, ^ters4ry consolidations that 
cost toem^significdnt details /But the ^ou^ pr^pse a, ' 

variety of structures until^ intention and Jiyntax match. 
This next examine ^ites a dfff^rent R^nd of scrutiny : 

There were^ mfty ^citing ^ in my .life, but one whiqh tiW^ 
l#ft'a mark Sn my^ifeis myviirst dog. 

The teaser gra^iedly (but playfully) 'demonstrates on Risa's 
the kind of mark ' the dogjft^fact does not maHe, and a round.of" 
rewardihg^^'Ah^'' is uaa^ And revising proceeds. 
-■"Almost^ double cWstic, this e^wnpla provides an opportunity 
for sports biiffs to flex their syntactic muscles: 

At the'slx^an, 4 peppre were left Mark, and 2 other people 
' whose nanoel^am blurred and me. ^ ' ; " . ^ 
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The noimrtvel ttcreases as does the number of re\dsioni coUec 
attempted by iti^dtots for this, their most demanding passage thus 
far/ - . " ^ 

Some students experiment at the chdkbo^d. Others find that 
double^ spacing jn notebaojcs previdQg^ them with syntactic elb<)^ 
room. Finally, the original and' the best refomiulationa are sm^ff 
ni^ed side by side at the board. 



Pilaselll 



As the program proceeds^ the teachef consciously avoids evalua-^ 
tion. Instead J the teacher circulates informally, monitorihg propess 
throu^ the qu^ty of student pajfticipation and by perusing revi' 
iions student have jotted dovvTi in tiieir notebooks. Students are 

^ grewin^relRxedj indeed i they are becoming enpos 
The revis^ ^roceK goes on at ewr^ 
the p^p^h, and the composition unit. Aslowerorderaof writing 
bepn to take care of themselves, students move to reorganizing at 
a more holistic leveL The tetcher alludes to the role of an editor to 
cdhvey th^ change: "You will be looking at good stories, Let's say, 
oned headed for publication* But they need the finishing touches 

, of an expert and ydu'rerii^^Attitudind pound rules are reitera ^ 
**The ideas are sound. You^l" concerned with the storiesV making 
sense, for your readers, JDftJtihiey develop in ways that are clear and 
intaresting? How much ^tamperingVwith an author's words can ^ 
yoUswis editors,' do before the original vocabulaty and perhaps evenr^ 
the author's niganing are lost?'* * 
The first st<^ is flashed on th^ screen: 

■Y^ The sun was l^autiful, it was early summer, my beit girlfriend 
^ who lives in New York, Owns 2 horses, Thi^ is the time of year to 
break in the horses. There was my favorj^Jiorse wh^ name w^ 
. / Silver MUt i|^^as"i}!owed to break Him i^Cindy my frl^d had J^^.- 
her own hoffi^lWer SunsefeS guess that I didn't haveHhe^saddle^ ; ' 
on irifght ai|j|^b|^^ ip buqk and run widly. Well all of a sudden^ 
he ^me t6'*a^^ce. He stopped short. The saddle slid down his 
1 neck f o I Ml $(t All that Cindy did was stand there 

^ \ and laiighf I got upk^nd started tp^lAugh too. ^ t 

Students can ideh^^ the/$etting, characters, ^direction of cau-^ 
Bi^ comical cliriiax. The teacher tlien plots onto a triangle 
e^^^elsi of narrative abstraction th%t .move roughlyy|roin the 
neral to the p^ticuldr. With minimal Jprompting, stu^nts begin. 
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td iketch triangles and to fit events inside them. Further discussion 
. leads to a refinement of the basic triangular pattmi; that is, a twa- 
paragraph breakdown that sep^tes the gene^^ettinr from the^ ^ 
part^ulars of tiie episode (see Figure 1)1 .^^^^^ J _ ^ 
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Fig. 1. Using e tfiangia dlafem, ifeaeher and dass cin plot the ieveli of narrative ab^ 
ftfaction in 3 story r . . ' ^ 

. A l£ proceeding with this level.of revision, the teacher encourages 
^Ukboration. Some stud^nts^, with the^ral iripuisl^-that accom- 
panjis adolescence, gravitate to neighbors. .Others^^ose to wo^ 
^ alone, ieeming/co rewrite from a series of ihental 'inMs. Whatever 
'the arranfidment, th^ noisy experimentation that accompMiies the 
task is apt to reverse any impendin^^athy'ai^ tores^^^^ 
improvOTirats. Thfe. effort^ of two g^^w^iS^viewed by the^class 
,|Via the opaque projector. , 4? ^ ^ ^ 



\, Stuart's poup: 



early^mmer I went to my friend, Cindy house in New, 5^ 
T York who haj 2 horses. This is the time of year to break in the ^ ^ 
V horses. A favorite horses* name was Silver Mist and I wasalloweif 
to brea^im in, Cindy had her own horse, SUvfr Sunset. ^ ^ 
^,^?don't thirik I had trfe satidle on right and the horse started to. 
buck and go wild. All of suddeA there w4s a fence and he stopj^d 
short. The saddle slid down his neck to his head and I fell off. 
^ Gindy just watched and laughed, I go up and laiighed too. 

^ t % 
Phyllis's group: q\ , ; 

My best girlfriend, who lives in New Vork, owneS to horses. During 
. the early part of tlio summer, I went to visit herald help her break 

- in the horses. ^ ^ . ' ' ^ ' « " „ ^c^u 

My frie^^jj%i jias her own horsq, named Silver Sunset,^ bne 
let/me breffiEmy^fdvoite ohe Silver ^^^^ , ^ '^T^ 

-I guess I didn*t ha^e the saddle on tight enoughj^ecau^ as|©on 
I got on him, he started to buck ^d run wMy^^fiw^^o a 
mice aud he stopped short throwinl me and me sa^le%n the ^ 
pqundl rvly fiiend and I started JuugHing ail ypt up ^o^off o^" 
theWotiud, . .. . / ^ ^ . ^ 
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^6 class apees that 
^^ementi. However, 
ilTe^levkion of Phyllis*! 



art's poup has m'^e a number of im- 
eipite it& qufestlonable middle p^mgimph, 
oup is soundly acclaimed as **bett€rs eaaef 
to read/^]And the sttfdents cm espjain ^y. Dan and Lori point' 
to some deletl^s; PhUip^ and John notice variant^o?rt ordersl By 
way of c^nsoUdatmg what they have learned/ the poup spends-^ 
several mi^entf toing OT^ opming sot- 

tences, terting ^'^effiselvp'^^h^^^ 

.Sense, . I / ■ ^^x^ e 

m pr^r to cohcentrate on the propesslve nraq#ing of riaraativf 
focuij ^e same^tory is again fittf d to^a friangular representation ^ 
and its specific items of information are sort^iaa^^nti^y, Mot^ 
vated by v^ipi'I^e to iriake sense of the action, studlnts bepn"^- 
th^ sheer - the? task^^d end up with diagrami something 




like that 



qi J\ Fl;^ure 2. 



1 , bidn*t have laddle on tiiht 
2. Got on him 
3, Bucks and runs wild 
4. Cgmi to fence 
fffe^ed short 
*6, Saddle slid jiswri ta head 
* ^ 7.^m\ off 

L 8, Laughter^^^^ 

"^5 



7 





Figr 2.% Altef ^nQther_^ro^id of revis.ioni, the trianguiar diagrim ean again be usefuj^ 
shaving t ha ^%yr.0ssive narVo wing of narrative focu^ ^- _ ^ . = 



This process enables students to compare systematically their revi-< 
sions with the original (an#coinf6identalIy enables Ehyllia's poup 
to\re^og^^^that they incorreotly concluded tiiat both saddle and 
iautlfS^ftm^thehorse)r " i ^ . ^ 

By now, the group is les| anm less intimidated by jhe written 
w^d. Some students are even wiling to sfied the prdtectiVe shell 
of anonymity ^^and Lori has offered. to hand out dittoed copies of 

I^y room, I 0mg 'tt^itn niy sister. She keeps the room In a cdni- 
J > pIeto***rrieMl, Sd'What I do Js-th rough her junk on hpr side of the 
> roorn, SMlbfoughs a spo|nittle brht (iL rm myjistjers scapegoit 
' . about oul^room. if its a n^tss "Lo^i^didl itJ'^Ptus now I don'r ignore 
^> Aerl^t 
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I hate being the middle child*it's disguesting, I get in the middle 
of eveiything!!! When Tm nghbing with my sister brother 
picks on me and if Vm fighting with my brother my W|l&goes on 
his side. Maybe it will all change when I gpt older, ^li^- ^ ; 

Students tespond by exchanging perspnal hon-or stories for a boii^ 
terous flfte* minutes. Then^ to get a head start Q|^:^f^l|ividual 
reformulations, the en^ cl& decyes on some ortfe'j^^'apbic and 
mechanical ^nlctions and toys with one or two sei^ncg consol- 

Jdatioras. Regarding deletions^ srfne ^^e|that "spoil lime b^atfit" 
is dispensable.'^he teacher^polls the grqup. Many to retain 
the expression but aren't sure why. The tfacher prQ^^, **Does it 
give you the picture you think Lori inten^?'V After s6me animated 
debate, m^st agree it does. "Then, if it works for you, perhaps it 

'Should stayjV* the teacher offers in an open-ended response. ^ 

Steve is mofe^advanced in^is revising skills than man^^^tfte 
class and risks art almost^comple p^agraph inversion, resSofling 
that *'being a ^middle child is a bigger cft^ory than is being a 
specific sister.r Steve^^:^pfinues, **Ti^ story Wally has to do^with 

-;i£,ori and her I sister .iA^&eir particular bedroom." But, because 
^teve "likes Lori's^ending,*' he retains it in its original position. His 
reformulation: \ ^ ' ^ 

I hate bein'g the middit child. I get in the middle of eve^thing, . 
It is as if fveryone is against me. When rm fighting with myjbrother^ 
r A or sis^^Jie other one starts in, ^ ; 

- I shifimy roc^ with my sister, She keeps the room in a big 
jfi-ii' ^mess* So r throw her jun^^on her side of tlie room andwhenldo 
■^r^f^^ she throws a spoiled little brat fit. I am my little sister's s^pegoat 
about our room. If its a mess **Lori did It,*' So now I don^ ignore 
her I just tease her, I hope it will all change when I get older. 

Though most stutfents still make Uie more complex syntactic 
alterations guardedly, they are at least not afraid to try. And for 
virtually all students this activity has been a real eye-opfener: a 
feands-on experience^ in which they have become liberated from 
^b^lutism of the written word. At thfe point, dep^i^ing on 
Ment prppess in performing these logicd and linguistic manipU' 
^^^V the class may *attempt more holistic revisions of increasingly 
^plex ii^ateriaii or may go on to rework a narrative in detail. 
t^^0bs0rving the^owing control ovet written language and the zeal 
with^^ which studehts are^working, the teacher niay select one last 
story-^or revig^ji bi^'^the class.^Ban's autobiographical adventure 
exemplifies the aijythenticity, ^e earnestness, the j^f-con^iou|^ 
c#acity of student^to project themselves into a narrative. 
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I rt^^ttfBer one day two summers ago on my vacation with my 
family . We were at Cape Cod* So me and my little brother decided 
to go flying. So we got our fishiifg equitment and walked to a- 
peer. It was a rough day the wavas were macki^g against the shorei. 
It was a long walk. When wa got there we gofout our equitment 
^ and started to flsh into the roaring ocean. We were fishing anx- 
iously until my brother yell and ctying. I suddenly drop my rod 
in fright and ran over to him. I ^w his finger got hooked by the 
hook. The sweat pouring down my forehead I tried to pull the 
hook out gently, but it didn-t. So as easily as possible I yanked it 
out and we got our equitment and started to walk iiome. My 
brother wasn't crying any more. When we got hortie my family 
was out so I though and then soaked it in hot soapy water. Then 
I went out to put my equitment in the house when I notice my 
tackle box was gone. I left it I mid I told my brother and ran and 
ran In frieght but the long distance didn't stop me. And the swe^ 
coming dowA^my body like rain.^But finally I got there and luckly 
\^ the tadile box was sitting right whe A I left it. So I walked home. 

Dan's piece ie laden with errors and Immaturities. But because it 
^ ^epreaente the potential intrinsic to student experiencej the teacher 
adopts a tactic that will enable students to ^oceed more autono- ^ 
mously and to work more intimately. Students now work in pairs. 
Ba^ on the techniques Itarned earlier as a group, partners ex- 
chanp^ and respond to each other-s revisions^ sharing in (or, more 
aptly, wrestling -with) the process until both writer and reader 
sense closure. In^ short, peer feedback obligates students to com= 
pose intelligibly and convincingly . z^:' ^ 

To summarize, this appfdach begins by encpurapng the stu(ftnt*s 
natural voice to flood the page and then endeavors to bring that 
voice under control. Situation-specific, the revision proppn squares 
-mth student needSj intereits, and abilities. It is equally applicable 
to lower order language skills and more complicated orfers of 
linguistic and lopcal detail and abstradtion. It avoids the passivity 
of formal I^guage instruction and is an appropriate accompani- 
ment to fpsl^ writing. Finally, these revision tactics tap personal 
intuition, win a lively response, and focus on writing as an organ- 
izing and intepative act. ^ 
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The days on which "4 du&-ffiHisually days lost to instruc- 

tion If you've ma^' r re^ a. ^ assignment, most, students will ndt 
i have read it; tl^ev were up late he night before writing their papers. 
' Some time ago ■ gave up the notion that on days like these we 
would move on to sone thing . ew,4nd for a while I devoted the 
class hour to ex-jloring the to pic my students had just written on. 
But most student; vere stUl sq caught up in their own ^jjords that 
they wouldn't listen lu wiiat others h^ to/say. As they sat in class, 
they were «still thinking about what they had written the night ^ 
before, stiU struggling to make it clear. In broad dayli^t, many 
did not know whether they had won or lost, whether their papers 
were, good or bad. And some no longer cared. In general, they 
"^ere unable to stand tfack from what they had just written.^ .'p 
^ A year ago, I came to the conclusion tiiat thte best thing I co 
dolas a teacher on days papers came in was ti%elp. the paper-write 
to tut some distance between themselves arid what they hffl-ji^ 
written-to stand back' from it, to look at it, to put it into pri 
spectlve. There are several things I now ask my students U do 
» before they hand their papers in. 

- Usually. I have them start off by finding, and marking with 
asterisk, the parapaph in their paper that they like best and th 
is-fc^t. I then, ask #iemito turn to the person next to them i ^ 
lat- pMa^'ai^feud--the ^person with the longest hair 
jis.pMt.,of^^Kxereise ^compiishes several thingi. Likf^ 
'#tw4 it'^^^veryon^ Up; gets everyone into the c|as*s- 
^^he present moment.. And all have a^h^ce to s^are 
wnaij«ney"havl^written with someone other than, the^teacher and 
to get an immediate response ,to i^. (It may he^ week or long^ ^ 
before they get my 'reiponse.) At the eod:,|f this part of the exer- 
se, the class is much livelier than it was a flw mmutes before. 
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I then ^asfc^ my itodents to takis out a blank piece of paper. I tell 
^ thim that 1 ask them to write down a number of thing! about 
I their papers. They will have a minute or t wo to answer each question 
or; respond to" statement. They shouldn't think too .much 
= 1, abo^t tHeir respoftres; *^Write the first thing that qomes to jnjnd," 
jL teU.them; I make it clear that I won't read what they wrife until 
I haVe finished marklng^heir papere and have recorded their grades^ 
in. shorts that what they sa^'will not influence or prejudice me in 
my eyaluatlon of their w#rk. 
^ 5 Here are some of the thinp I ask students about their papers. (I- 
varyj.the list frdm time* to time, ^Jropping sojne items and adding 
others.) - I 

, 1. What makes the p^agraph you read to the person next to 
you good-^better than any other in your paper? 

^ • 2= What was the biggest problem you had in writing this paper? 
Describe it. Did you solve it? How? If you didn't, what 
happened? ^~ 

3. If you had twenty-four more hours to work on your paper, 
what^if anything— would you do with it? 

4. Tell me Something you learned a hoi it ^ (the 
' title of the literary V^ork they dealt 'with) in writing this 

paper. ^ , . 

5. Tell me something you learned but couldn't getlhfipfS^our 
paper. ' ; ^ ' , ' 

J, 6. Tell ^le something that sUrpxised you ss you wrote your, 
paper. * ' ' • ^ ■ ^ 

. 7. Tell me something you learned about yourself as ytowrote 
yourpapfr. . ^iS^^^^- 
8. Is there anything els^y^e^^^cinld like to tell me about the 
* } assignment or your papBrW-^ 

^ &, What gyade do you thihjff^3i^ 
* . 10* '^at yraHe do) you th^^^^^^lassmates;;^tMid'give it if 




they had to a^ee on ™ . - ^ 

11. ^ What grade do ' 

. ' ^ -h^^ . ^^^^ ' ' ' ■ ■'^■^Wr 

How students respond is almost always illuminating ^^^occ 

siori ally surprising. We sometimes foig et, I think,E^what.good judges 

of their ntvn( work students can J^. They know ^hat is good and"^^ 

what is Badi where their vrofds/^e flowing an^vmera they aren't. 
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Of cojurse, they aren't EQway s^ aw^e that they know /and one. of 
the values of the exercise.ji tliat^ hi^s them to becomr^ware. Itj 
also gives them a chance td'putihe waiting a^ipiment behind them.' 
When I asked, a recent clasa^ tO;^^^ment on the ^^^'cise, pne 
student%¥rotei "I feel relievetf^Cw^^ th^se th^^^early 
everyone saidtsqme&lng of tffat^sok One said:- ^^Tl^^ttcise is 
very helpful— it's like washing y^ur hinds after youVe^Shfed th6 
job/SAnqtiier concluded: *^It'h lik^- observing your p^gr aS Ifyou 
weren-t attached to it." Several students told me t^t it wafi ftard 
to^ do the exercise. One said: "I'm trying to be ^meetly honest in 
answering the questions, but sometimes I just feel uncomfortable. 
Maybe it's because the truth does hurt a little bit.'' But most 
studCntsJiked doing the exercise; as erne student observed, "It gives 
me a chance to say .the little things that I would not ordinarily 
tell a teacher.'' - i^ 

Students do tell me thin|s that they can't tell me in their paper!— 
for example, that they put a lot of time and ef fo^ into their papers 
and they're afraid this may not show. In Such case#, although by 
the .time I read what they have written in . the exercise I have al- 
ready graded, the paper produced by their, effort, I can at least 
acknowledge' that effort. Often, my comment on a pa^r will say 
the same thing the student said in the exe^ise, and I feel as If ou 
minds have met. If my response to.a paper is quite differM>fefrom 
the writer's responBe, I know that we disagree and I cpji act oh my 
knowledge=either by writing a note|»r by suggesting a conference. 
But, in goneral, students are very gocM judges of their own-work; .^ 
ReadiJlg what a .student has wfltten about his or her work 
immediately after J have read 'the work itself is a kind of bonus 
for me. Having finkied marking a paper, | can relax for a moment 
and read what the student thought ^bout the., work, where it w^s 
strong and where weak. I ca^ find Airt what the student got out 6| 
doing the assignment. Jt^i- as.if I were reading short letters ftrom^ 
^my students, postscriprfto^their papers. Usually I add a sMbrb, quick 
note of my ovin, lettLng the student know^'thatl have heard what 
he or she hasWd. The students have fulfilled thek obligation as 
students by writing the jmpers, and I have fulfilled mine as j;he 
ttiacliBr by judging what they hav'e written.^ As I read and respond 
to thetf comments, I feel as if I am eitablishipg ijontact with them. 
■ as people again, 'making this exercise valua^^ tod initpictive not 
only on the day papers are due but also on tfee;^^ys tLiat follow. " 
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Field Trips to Engage 
tlm Language Arts 



' - . *!i " -5 sir,* 



^ ^ Larame K* Hong^ 

'Ohio State University ' ^ 

A spacjW|dH^as^ of the school year is a field trip to sbms center 
X of iB^few k^^^ as the local historical or art museuni, The buses 
. OTiv^j^^^chera and parent-volunteers shepherd the studetits dong 
, 4o meet 4he official guide. There ik an , orderly tour.through the 
exhiblta, pe^aps a picnic lunch out on'tfm ptoi then back on the 
buses, to retu^ to schooL The trip has been a pleasant diversion 
for students, ; but their p^lelpation has been mainly pasfive. 
Students wer^old not tortoUchi not to talk; they were toS to 
listen, to/rtay with the poup, to hun^ alpng, * 

Back In the classroom, students are givin time to express theii^ 
^impressifans, answering such questions as, *'What dijd you see?" or 
*'What dl^ou Uke the mostS*' They are then typically assigned to 
• write a on what they saw. fhe paper is hahded 1ft, and Jhe 

field brip IS '«flmplete. ^ ' . % 
Therfe are,^ however, effective ways of making .the field trip ^ 
%^|fre prodtftttvtf and experience. EPJC, an alternative 

teacher edi^ation ^ograni at^Ohio Stat#- dnivemty, has been 
, especially, active in using field ^triorlo^^^e all fomrof the^ 
laripiage a^ pr^^mce studente in iHis^fMram participate^ 
in the kind^ of experiences that ttey wilt eventually- use with ^ 
children; y ' ' ^| ' - '. ^ '"^ 

First of all, they choose to. visit only tho^e pllces^ which allow ^ 
, studehts to wander, at their own pace, to take ample tinif .to^observe, 
and where talking and discussion^are not disruptiye. To 'illustrate . 
the kin^ of experience these students may hav#, let's cAisider a 
field trip to the zoo, , - 

Before the trip they^teacher visits the zor loting itsl^^^ fBd 
areas of special interek. Using^this information, a4rip bookl^^io 
stimulate ahd^ guide observation is put together for'each studer^. , 

^ ' . ' ' ^ d 
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Each page iricludes ^dkections at the top ahd mmple space below 
for w^riting arid/or sketching. Some posdble 

^ ' 1, Find a section which especially interesta you (birdsj hons) 
• \ and sketch the layout of the cages, indicating where differ- 
ent animals are located, U 

^ 2. Spend sonie time obserraig one pMticular animal. Record 

,^ what it doesj how it looks, what your own feelings be. 

3. Intemew one of the zodceepers or caretakers^lSome Suggested 
. questipns you might ask: \^hat do you do? What's the* worst 

thing tfiat ever happened to you here at the zoo? 

4. Record the scientific names for comrrion animals. Record 
names of anmals you- ve never seen before. You can do some 
word study back in class* ; . — ^ 

5. Use this page for any other observations or thoughte you may 
have. V , - ; ^ * ^ 

These ^booklets need not be elaborate. Dittoed sheets stapled to= 
geth^r with a cover page is adequate. . 

. Before leaving for the ^00, students, receive their* booklets and 
the teacher describes the kinds of things they can €0 while there. 
Students are told they niay work togther if they wish ^ at the sape 
time they are .encoiir^ged to record pewonal impressions and obior- 
vations. Instead of ^trying^to cover everything superfic students 
ar© guided toward an (nniepth experience in a.few areas- 
After the .field trip^ comes the happy problem of wh^t to do 
with all the impfessionSj ideaSj and Lnformatiorf that students have 
recorded in ^eir booklets. One ap'proach to planning used exten- 

^ sively by EHC is to web ^out ideas for follow-up activities (see 
Figiire 1). Each source of Infonnation can be extended into severai 
arias^of the language arts. For example, those students who became 
enpossed in observing a p^ticular animal could share their record- 
ingSj do additiohal research, and create a bulletin^ board of draw- 
mgs and written descriptions. ^Webbing, it should be stressed, is 
done by the teacher to map out as many options as possible for 
integrating the language arts arid the Content areas (science, math, 
social studies). v . ' 

--"- The starting point was a field trip, but rather than being only 
passive spectators at this event, students actively participa^ted in 
gathering inforrnation and recording their feelings and ideas'. Back 
in the clEissroom, the field trip became a*truly meaningful stimi^us 
to laofiuage and thaught ; ^ 
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in the Glassroom ' \ ' ( 

. Karen Hodges v : : . ^ ; 

UniM^ity of N^rth Carolina at Charlotte ^ \ - , \ 

Perhaps the single most iiipLportant characteriatic of cqoimimica- 
tlQn^or^ 05t wrltten--ia, lenie of audience/ m awpeness that is 
^ emphaaized in „the rhetorical precept that undirected cqpamiiMica'' 
tion not only lacks focias but atao f^s to demonsfaate that dlseourse 
ii a^rocess of intemction aDaong speaker (or tvTiter)^ subjiaet^ and^ 
audiencei Any group' of pfeople brings together Individual sets of 
language rules that have resulted from diverse factois such as 
cultuJal and ethnic baelcgroUndj years and ^pes of ich^bliiig, and 
perion^ expeifiences with language. Became people seldoWs if ^^is 
itop to think about the rules of lan^age tiiey have asiiinilated-^ 
such as acknowledging an acqumntance with "How ^e you?^^ or 
eitabJishing a certain physical dlstmce from another pe^on during 
casu^ convers^lion or rmgintaJniiig (or not maintmning) eye ©on- 
tect^it is difficult for'sfcudents to ^rasp that ru^es of language differ 
from community to community and/from speaker to ipeaker,' 
Thus when we wisely ask student writers to establish an Siudienc*& 
for M essay y they niay simply not have the knowledge to under- 
stand the audience's, perspective/let done select an appropiiate 
style. To help ituderits become more aware of these varlatiojis in 
language ruleSj I ask my introductory Unguistics clgjs not oiily to 
write language autobiographies but also to participate in a clafisrM 
eKerqise during which ftey divide into four speech ^communities^ 
establish tiie nilesi of langtiage for^hese communitlei, and then 
atteinptto interact VitK one another. Because the majbrity©f these 
students preparing to teach, I am hopeful that this exercise will 
not only ma^e them more sensitive to their own future clasaroom 
audience^s but wUl also suggest to them a communication game that 
they can uie to help their students experience the complicated 
nature of the communication process* " ' 

90 \': I' ■ 
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' After the iftudenta have grouped themseJvis into four "^ommu- 
\ rmtieij" 1 teE tiiana that they iri to estebllBh among themielves the 
.\ \ iMgiiage rulii for feefr newly-foraaed communities, espepially yioie^ 
/ ' coiiiideredvappTOpriaW for a socl^ gathCTng at which ttiey will 

V meet **s1afangOT" from ariothp^ commimity , I also give tiiem some 
\ gene^ I gui^^es f or coM^ stresatag^at they should 

: bypais Ihe imes of their ovm natlye communities: 

■ What phyeical distance frona anotiier person is used for qaaual 
*;cdavamatdon? Is touching considered accep^ble In speech 

\ ' 2. What kfadi of' geitures^ body action^ eye contact should 
accompany spea^? ' \^ ' ' • 

M 3. What is tile 'appropriate Baanner for addie^ing a itranger 
V gocially^r., Mrs., Miss, Ms.; Sir, Madafi); tot n^es; "Hey, ; 
^ byddy";uiepf honorifics? ^ - 

\ 4. IsfUpartcial'to^talk''accepttolefnr# 
I \ What topics are coniidered mpropriate for aiocid ga^'ering? 
. \^\ ^^^- .What is^taboo?; ^ . . / . - . : 

V ; \ 6. ' Does speech comBflunity X think it more acceptable to 

^ ' ei!gftg,e in ping-pong dialogue, to talk nonitop, or to Jieten^ 

attentively? Who initiates oonvers^^^ " ■ _ . 

7. , Does jpeech community X m^e emy distmctions beihveen 
^ male apd femde language? ' _ 

\'$^ What level of style^iformd or slang-^iB appropriaief What 
s^€'of intonational pattem(s)? > 

■ ^ ■ \- ■ ■ • ■; . . ^ ; ^ \ - ^ ■ . 

Whin each of the four poups has eatabrished itself a^ a eommu- 
nity by means of ^eed»upon laii^age rules, l olear a^pace.at the^ 
^ Wnt of^the room and bring together two of the communitiei to 
inteiacti rtminding them that initial awkwardneis is ^ways a pwA 
of meeting itfangeK socially. The rest of the class watches the. 
leaults^ which neyer fail to be both funny and tofqnnative. It alway^ 
seems to happen, for example^ tiiat speech community A has 
decided tiiat ugiresiiveness is appropriate for ioclal mteractioii 
whUe qommunity B has opted for reticence. Not only does no reat 
iominunicationL result m such a circiimstMce, but the students 
themselves find* that they feel steange m either role and in the pro^ 
cess discover th^ their own native communities obviouily believe 
in some sort ofi i^Mdla pound betw<len the two pxtremeL Ii^ fact, 
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one studfnt whose cliissropm speech, coinniunl^ endorsed per- 
sonal closeness during conversation found sha could not comply, 
so mpained was distMicinf m her dwrt community. 

After the "social gathering" dissipates, usually helped by uhcon- 
.trolliible laughtir, the rest of the class suggests the rules that each 
^ speech community , must have been foUo^mg; the pafticipants 
then explain hw they felt brying to follow the rules, After this 
discussionj.the remaining two speech communities find themselves, 
in tunj, at a social gathering while the first two groups becdme the 
spectator-aiialysts. The culmination of ttie exercise Is- a soli4 dis- 
cuiglon -of establish^ rules in the students-^ own community, such 
as*the soolaUy importaiit though semantically empty "*How are 
you?'* and the interesting rhythm of dtemating speaJters in con- 
versationr-iiiost people even hesitate to ansvrer a phona in mid-ting, 
for example. ^ ' ^ 

My rationale for this exercise was to bring honae.to^Students the . 
importance of senBe of audience; to that I would s^ply^dd that 
since language is -a process, the teaahing of language^ |nust, of 
necessity, involve the students. To stand'in ftont of a classroom 
and lecture about how laLnguage rulei vajy ftoi^ cqmmumty to 
cominunity and about how the ' speaker-writer must adapt to 
ipeclfic situations in ord^ to eonimunicate is to negate through' 
poor example the very nature of the subject matter. 
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Playing with Tools: v 
A fcmds-On Approach to Poetry 



farilou Latocha , 
Morgan Park High School, Chicago 

Enter a i^orkshop. Cajpenter Jones Is taakiiij a miall table. His 
todls^Biinound him; a shiny saw bares its'teeth at a hammer that 
remains uniaunted, hard as naUif You ;yvatch fascinated as Joms^ 
Spicks up a tool to work. You list©ii toythe singing of thasaw^the 
steady povil of the plane. You breathe iii the sawdust, are intoKi*- 
cated *by tJie varnish, TTou yeam to bBCoine one with ttfe worker 
who is one with toe wood. Yo6 long to pidfc up a tool, to join in 
the procesi. Jukt then Jones speaks, He reaches for soniettiing to 
give you. You hopfe it's.a tooL Bbt it*s nbt, It-i a^ist; ^ 

Carpenti^ befinltioiis ' 

1. Hamrner (n)^ tool with a steel head used for pounding 

2. Saw (n)-^ cutting tool edged wltih sharp teeth ' 

3. Nali (n)— a tapered piece of metal usfed tQ fasten > 
Meniorize SefinltiQin and spelUngpf ea^ word for test on 

Friday. You will*also be aaked to explicate a teble, line by line, 
pointing out gralii features and nail ^sizes. DQ NOT TOUCH 
. THETOOLS! " 

And yoiir love of tables turnbles. ^ ' ^ 

' **Do not touch the tods'' is all too often how high school English 
teachers approach poetry. The tools of poetry are^considered gifts^ 
of the Mme, too sacred to be touched by the grubby hands of 
adolescents. Teachers teach as their college teachers taught them, 
IntrQducLng long lists of definitions ("spell 'oftomatopoeia' that 
are supposed to help students, Students; in turn, with eyies already 
glared by yeari of passive TV viewlngj find it easy^ to sit on their 
hands,\yhlle the tools of poetry are *;taught" to theni. ' 

Yet reading poetry is no less a skill thm carpentry. The reader 
rnust ''touch the tools.'' Mastery requires ^tive participation/ 
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Getting Inuolve'd tn Poetry 

er is a creative one, picking jip tht poet's cuea and 
6em mew each time it is read. -The reader, no less 



thmi the poeti, . needs hands-dn practice with the t&qlrfof poetry. 



not a quasmdogical dissection— sticking in pitis 
3|Mts under a micrpscope, Rather, explication builds 
immediate pp^^c ekperierices through the actual manipulation of 
po^ic devices, 

iKpirieiiceSi then, make up my basic approacli to 
teaching Poetry to ^igh school freshmen. Before ^udents open a 
poetry bQok,^ithey actively experiinent wth similei', metaphors, 
and"0ther devices through a series of exerdiseSj both inherited and 
neW.= hese include the fdllbwlng: : - 



What results Is a 



"■poenij 



' and we discuss its .attributes. 



Over the next several weeks, L hand but worksheets that 
require ,ltudents to handle the following poetic tools: 
a, Sirnils. Really look at tht^rooni. llien cpmplete the 

follQwingr The surface of my desk is like . The 

chalkbDird is as green as . 

Mei^aphor ' / . " ^ ^ 

(1) Coihplete the foUowing^with the same word: Shie 
looks llke.a'^„_£; she is a (EmpHasizes 
directness of metaphonj:' ' .j 

*(2) Metaphorical slang- Define each underlined term, 
How is. it a metaphor? Is it a good metaphor? . 
I goin* to the crib when I see my orilady on 
th^e corner rap^ln ' with this bad ^jde sharin' 
s IEMSE^ Man, I feel lilje Mein' any dude -be' 
* mei^n' witlx that fogy chick , ^ ' 

DekdtQtion/eMnotation. Ciii out a pipture of an old 
woitian Jro^a magazine or newspaper. Choose one of- 
these captions: '*She is elderly - -'She is old!'; *'She is a* 



op the first day, I introduce a techhfque from rosthian and. 
Weing I as^ studentSrtQ take out a sheet of paper 

^d' write answers to fourteen questions, c«ie" answer to a 
line/ The ansvvers are not to be complfetf-- sentenced but 
merely three-^ ifour% or five-wprd phrases; if students have/^ 
no ansvYer, they leaVe the line^ blank, Typical questions: 
Descnbe the odor of gajoline. How does^hair leel? When the " 
studehtaj are finished,'! ask for volunteers' to go to the board. 
Sometiiaes students write; the answers to all their ^questions; 
other times several students each Contribute one response/ 
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ienior citizen." Which is most coinplimintaity?.Why? 
Personification. Act out "A Paper Cli^ Gets Bent Out 
,of Shape." TeU what human attributes the actor kept. 
Write out the sto^ using pereonification. . 
^.Onomatopoeia. Read a brief stoty aloud with^ other 
studentij supplying appropriate live ' scfuny effects. 
/Read the stoiy- again; this time students substitute 
^^^rd ^mh% ('*humj'' "buzz'') fpr live sounds by hold- 
^ ing up cards at the appropriate tiines, ^' ' ^ ■ : 
f. The teacher wUl begin a round-robin nanative 

poaia by introducing a first line. A student will be" ^ 
asked to continue the . story by adding a se6ond linev 
that rhymes with the first and feo on, For example; ^ ; / 
Teache^: *^TDday I drove to school \ ; Student #1: / 
•^^And I felt like a fool . .."Student #2; -Cai^se I lost 
my codI . . Continue as long as possible. Discuss the 
difficulty and artificiality 'of rhynies. , ' ' . ^ 
" Alliteration. Write alliterative sentences^ Using these 
/Otters; 2, % I, b, p. For example: -Zelda's i^ebra 
' ' visits ^oos. Hov7 dies each letter makfr you feel? 

Apostrophe, Student actor, talks to an object in the. 
room. For eKample: **0 desks your scars tell of a bat- 
tered life , How dp you feel doinf^hls? Did you 
, learn anythiiig about the object? ^ , . 

i. Juxtaposition, Cut out ,words in large type from a 
^ newspaper or magazine' and put them in a bag. Students, 
will take turns going to ^he front of the roomj picking 
out randoin wordSj and slanging them on a feltboard.^ 
Why did this one go next "to that one? Why did you ^ , \ 
leave this space? What .does position do to meaning?^ 
^ To feeling? ' 

j. Rhythm N v ■ , . ^' 

(1) Bring in a metronome, feead the followhig to its^ * ' 
beat: (1) a school buUeiin, (2) pnitem in today's 
. ne^spaperj ( 3) a passage from a histo^ text, (4) , * > 
Kilmer^s *"Trees." Discuss the speech patterns ^ 
u heard/ ^ 
,(2) Listen for five minutes to th6 natural rhythms of- - 
the'silent classroom. List them/ * 
, (3) Pin4 the metric patterii of another student's 
name,, for example: Bob ert Johnsons-dactylic 
dimeter, ' ^ /* 
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ter about two weekis I findly let the students open their 
*poeti^ books, (By thin, th^ action is thrilling, since It wa& so long 
forbidden!) We ftad pqemi and, as Ciardi puts it, see *:how they 
mean": - . - 

■ * "What does the poew mean?" is Coo often a salf-deitroying ap- 
. proach to poet^. Mora useful is **How does a poem mean?" Why ^ 
does it build itseif into a^nn out of images^ IdeaSj rbythmi? How 
do the» f lemen^^^tfrfe the meaning? How are they inieparable " 
the meuiini?^ ? 

^ adio encpurmge itudents to respond to poems we read by writing 
theit' own. But I don't force such writing, since many are atiU at 
the "playing with tools'^ stage and^e not ready for real construe- 
tion work, , . = ^ - 

, ' Although these eKercises are designed primettify for high school ; 
freshman i as art inttoduction to poeti^^, they can be adapted to 
other leyelsr^^.eiample, before they read Shakespeare, I ask 
students to expedience hii language by writing compositions using 
Renaissance vocabulE^j for example: Prithee, ha$t thou seen my 
bodkin in yonder locker? Sonnet ^eadlni can be accompanied by 
**The World's Worst Love Sonnet Contest" in which students are 

^asked to fiU in the ikeleton of an ^Elizabethan or Shakespearian 
sonnet' (14 lineSj each of which has only an end word^that ^ymes 
with the btiier end words In the prescribed pattern). , - 

These exercises help to put poetty within the student's reacli. 

. Active participation Increaaes learningj temptiiig me to twist 
MacLeish's poetic aphorisin to state ^ ''A poetry learner should do/ 
Not be.'' ^ ^ 

Notes 

. .\ 1. Neil Poitman%nd Charles Weingartneri Teaching as a Subversive Activ- 
ity (New York: Dell Publishing Ca^ Inc., 1969), pp. 175-77. 

2. John CmdU How Does a Pokm Mean? (Cambridge, Mass.: Riverside 
^ess, 1959^, pp. 667*80. . / ^ ^ 
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Gepi^e T. Karnegis 
St. John Fiaher College 

Ahyom who^m taught introductory literature couries realizes the 
special difficulties of teaching poet^. As teachCTi we understand 
that poetie language dem^ds ai\d rewards cloie reading. Since our 
education has made habitual a scrupulous attention to words, we 
are distrassed when encounter student resistance to the kind of 
cancexitoatad reading vre know poetafy requires. Although we use 
Various tadtlci to overcoine such resistance, many of our students 
are left with the 'Idea that close reading is a talent poSeised by 
4^nly tile gifted. We need to involve students in ^*read reading" ■ so 
that It becomes lln . activity that they , not just tiieir teachers, 
perform. ' . / 

To that end, I have invented a game which, if well played, helps 
students understand poetic language from^ the inside out. It puts 
them in the role of a poet; it forces them to concentrate on lan- 
guage as real readers ihould. The gaine begins with two versions of 
a well-lcnown poerat— 

' ^ : ■ I : ' - ^ ■ 

Jvery branch Covered with it^ . ^ 

Bent every twig w^lth it; ' ' 
Every fork like a ^hite web foot; . ^ - 

Evey street and pEvement whitened soot; " 
Seine flakes are wind-blown, and' go upward, '-^ 
^leating those meandering down they turn and descend again, 

The palings are glued together like a wall, 

And there is no shape of wind in the fleecy falL^ 

A sparrbw ente^ the tree, ' e- 
Whereon immediately . 
Asnow4um^4tiriee his own slight size 
Descends on him an^ ihowers hii head and eyes, ^ 
And overturns him, . 
, ^ .And near buries him, . 
A.nd lights ori a nether twig, when its brush 
Starts off a, volley of other lodging snow with a rush, 
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' * • . . . * ■ . 

rhe steps are a blanched 'slope', . 
. Dp which, -with great dispair, ' 

A-bla^ cat itaggeK, widely id and thin; . 

And ti^e him in out of the cold air^* • 



i 



Evety branch big ^ith it, 
B€DteVety twig .with it; 
Every fork an ingle of ^hite; * . . - 
' Every street arid pavenientnaute: . . 
Some fli|kei have iQSt their way* and grope back upward/^heii 
Mesting those "meandarlng down they turn and deicend again^^ ' 

rte palings are Joined together lUce ■ , 

. Afld there is no waft of wind with the fleecy fall/ 

A sparrow perches in the tree, , 

Whareon inimediately ' ' ^ i % r 

4 piec^ of sno^ three tinieajS'big aa he 
Deicends on him and showers 'his head and eyes 
. And oveitums him, 

Andneaiiiiuriishiinj - * ; 

^4nci lights on a netliar twig, whose pressurG , . 
Starts off a volley of other lodgipg lumps w 

The steps are a blanched slope, \ . 

Up which i^ith feeble hope ' 
A black cat comes, wide-eyed and thin; ^ 
And we take hini in. " . , 



NeitHer version is the origliial. Both contain my varia^ms in; 
woidihg, Stiidenta^e then asked to create a third and flnid veriion 
of the poem baled on the options presented in theae two versions. 
Wh^^ei^ey fiiid variations^ they tte to select Y?hat to them 
se^^the appropriate wording* I use the following form so they 
cm test out and recorf their decisions* 



III 

Evei^ branch , 



Bent every twig with it; 
Every fork _ . • ' _ 
Every street and pavement , 
Some Qakes 



Meeting those meandering down they turn and descend again. 
Thec^lings are . together like a walU 

And there is no of wind in the fleecy fall. ^ 

A sparrow the tree, ,^ 

, Whereon immediately ' ^ 

A 



Deaoendi on hini and showers his head and eyes. 
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' ^ overturni him ' ' " 

And hear ■_ . hiin. 
' And lighta on a nether twig^ ' _ ^ 
Starts off a volley of other lodging ^ ^ . with a rush. 

The iteps are arblanched slope / 
, Up which with ^ 

A black cat _ _ , wide-eyed and thin ' 
, .And We take him - 

Severml points must be einphaiized if ttie game is to be properly 
played. Flrstj since nGither versioh is the origmal^here Is np need 
to prefer one ve^lon over the other. Instead, chpices made 
freely from both, *Secondj the goal of the game is not ^o much to 
=^"pTi^le^out theioriglnal vewion as it is to mdce a third version hflsed 
on Juatifiable choiceB. The rules^therpforej require that each player 
explain and defend his or her dfeclsion as fully as ppssiBle. ("It 
sounds more^poetic'^ is dne common explmation. You obviously 
have to push the student beyond question begging.) ThM^ when 
the final version li complete^'' students ought, to perceive that a 
holistip qonception of the poem governed individual choices. 
- Clearly the best way of understandlngTthe benefits of^thisgteie 
is to play it yourself, I urge you to do so before reading ftirther 
so that what foUawa won't prejudice your estiination*bf the gmne, 
I don't want to get detailed about the kind of play 'tlfis-'ganQe 
initiates, but I will offer some of my experiences with it, For 
iristancCj in the first line the choice is Jbetwee^ ^*covered" and 
*'big.** Those who choose "big" do, so because -'covered'' seems 
prosaic, even clieh§. Discussion may follow about how poetic lm» 
guage struggles to mvoid hackneyed p^rceptipna Thus **big" not 
only conveys the Idea of coverage but also size or thickness. 
Further, ^'Ug'^'^ollows the alliteration of ^*braneh" and **bent" 
For* some, this may be the first time they become aware of allitera"' 
tion. The sounds of words also become finportanf'when the rhym- 
ing of *^big" with "twig" becomes a justifleati&¥ifor the choiee of 

*^big/' >\ : 

Those who choose **cpvered'* understaiid the justification for 
*'blg*' but may still prefer their choice. Some find themselves un- 
able to read "*^ig with it'' withput thinking of pregnancyi aa in 
■■she was big with chUd.'* Certain studentt find such an association 
ridiculous^ and a discussion of relevant gjid iffelevantXssociatiohs 
or connotations pnsues. Still others find the association useful md 
insist that* properly underatood, it is an iriterestlhg metaphor: 
the snow seems not just to lie upon (**cover^') the branches but 
gives the effect of having naturally expanded or grown-^lmost as 
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if the Sdow were m Intepal part of the brmches. Or, to ^put it 
- another way, the br^ches were preghant^ithVsnow. At this point, 
some, rnay iroanj become -impmtient/ andycomplain of people 
"reading too much Into'- the poem,^ Their imitation provides an 
oppDrtunity to talk ibbut how-to determine when a reader is read- 
ing *Unto'' instead of **out of ' a text, How can we tell whether the 
poet ever ini;#nded to trigger such associations? What criteria come , 
into glay when' we try to. answer such " ; ■ ' 

' On^e the game "has gotten^5tarted, I find it valuable |o remind 
itudents of the ways in whic^ they^re being forced, to think about 
lapguagtr I urge them to listan to themselves playing the role of 
poet and re'ader. Now language seenis less "on the page,'" mo^e 
something s^id to be formed and shaped accQjtding to their wshes 
^ needs, To explain their decisions studems find it necessary to > 
talk about how factory such as cpntext^ spund^ or rhythm .dictated 
their ^choic^k In so doing they gain a more comprehensive notion 
.of whtt d^^rinines vferb^ rtieaning. Some students have cdnfessed 
that^he game made them, for the first tinge, appreciate what 
language (eipecially in poetry) can do. What they pire realizing Is 
that language is .not merely a vehicle for delivering a message 
but'j as Suzanne Langer and others^'have pointed out^ a creative 
medium in 'which experience is fomiulated, Ide^y, the game can 
develop students' perceptions of a nondllcursive use of language 
tod leadJbhfm to appreciate what teachers mean by real reading: it 
ip a m^^er of doing justic.e .to a particular use of language so that 
the poet's "maiing"' (which the game has brought into -play for 
them) does 'not go unnoticed. 

There are^ pf course^ c^ain dangers in the game^ the greatest 
being the risk .of getting so bogged down in individual words br 
phrases thajt pne forgets the poem*s larger context Co avoid this, 
students must be pressed into the fullest explanations possible and 
reminded tb look at the context. But dwelling on individual words 
or phrases is part of the real reading experience wi want students 
to *enactj "and my own feeling is that it's worth the risk. As one 
student candidly put it^ *'Most of us read poetry the way we read 
' the side of an orange juice can." ' 

Another' problem sometimes arifes when you try to explain thte 
overall puipose of the game. That purpose can truly be understood 
only through the playing. Initially, students may be disturbed 
when you teU them that the goal, of the activity is not to '-get the 
right answers"' so that we can1#estore the poem to its original 
form. Whenever Vm pressed to'^B what the original version was, I 
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explain, without beiog coy, that It's been so long since IVe ieen it 
that I cm't recall the original version. This move undercuts my'iiole 
as **the person with the answer" and lets me be more of a player. I 
also hold'open the possibility that we piay, in our final version, 
make a better poem. The general idea is to put the entire class in 
the position of creators and not merely Restorers of poems* More 
import^tjy, r want to emphasize the pro cess ^th© actual glaying 
of the game Hvhich; in a «d sense; is its end, Knowing process is 
knowing^how a poem means, 
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The surest way to demystify poetiyristo consWct or reconstruct 
a poem for orteselt In fact, as Loilisi Rosenblatt points but in 
Literature a& Exploratidn, any, reading of a litera]^ workMs a ra- 
constnictlon of that work in the mind of the reader. Whdt is im- - 

process that the student engages in when cDnfronted'with a text, 
Students are encouraged to claim a poem as tiieir own by using 
their own language to reorder the ijaaginative eKperience the poem 
generates iithelr minds. ThuSj a poetry unit conabines reading anf 
writing. Both activities fall within the composiiig process, 
'^^at foUo^ws is a brief description of atudent-centered activities ' 
Fve found effective in introductoo^ poeti^ classes for secondary 
atuderts. I am not suggesting tliat these activities rep/ace the tradi- 
tional approaches to poetry sudh as close textud analysis or a 
consideratiQn of the chronological development of poetic genres 
and themes ; I am suggesting that they should precede the traditional . 
approaches. In some instances Vvb suggested ways^ of proceedm| 
from an initial activity , to more analytical and technical questions. 

String Exercises 

. " * ' ^ tj 

I find it best to avoid definitions, at least initlally. Definltion|^ike 
empnasis on correct poetic fonnsymystify. the iininiti 
waste the time of those who alrea^ write poe^. In my starting 
exercises; I t^ to avoid questions liie! What^ is a poem?^ What 
should I write about? Is this any good? These questioni only in» 
cfease debaitating self-consciousness. Instead, my starting exercises 
4ncoarage anonymity, safety-in-numhers, reliance^ on someone 
olse*s words,' and puzzle techniques, 
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J. Group Poem 

Hand out stripi of paper, one to each itudeht, Annourice the topic 
of the group poem ask each student to jot down in four or 
five words tee first image that comes to ^nd when he or she 
thinki of tibat topic* Collect the strips of pa|fer and anrange thein 
into a poems neither adding nor omitting lines. Read the group 
poem aloud to the class with the topic ^ title. Hints: The topic 
should be iomething sensoryj concrete^ familiar. I usually use 
*^SUver," ''Sleep," ^*Fir6,'* and ' Water'^ mlgfit work well, too. AIso^ - 
remember tihat it is going to take you five nilntues to arrange the 
atrips of paper into a poem, five minutes, of dead time for the 
students* If noise both^s you, keep the studfjiti busy wliile you 
work* FinaUys the **trick" to the success of thii^^ercise is in the 
arrangement of 'the images and in the reading, You have to make it 
sound like a poefn, I usually weave recumnCwords or themes in 
and out of tiie poend, and I make it souft^^S^jthough one line 
* implied its successor or predecessor even wnen 1 know each student : 
nfia3somelKinf' differs .of Jef t Jleld 

can be placed either first or last, But the single most important 
factor la the nianner in which you read these lines out loud, Read 
as if you were reading p published poem. Imitate the good poetry 
^readers you Ve .heard ^ espeei^y those who read poems without , 
strict imibic imeter, Etophaslge words for their sound valu4 rather 
than f OP their meaning* Stress whatever aUiteration, assonance/or^ 
rhythm you can find. If ypu do a good job of jeftding ^pufl, 
studants will Be amazed at their ability as a' ^oupl And evety 
student wUl have hajd an equal part in that success. 

'.^ ' ' ■ ^ ^ ' ' ' 

2. Acrostic Foem' . t 

This exercise is especially good with younger children md with 
slow leamere. Each student pairs up with another student and. 
writes' his or her name in upper-case letters down the left-hand 
liiaf gin of a sheet of papery one letter to a line. That margin will 
become the base of a triangle of words lying on its side. Partners^ 
exchange papers^ and each student vratf s a poem about his partner, 
using the upper-caBe letters at the m§pn foV tiie first letter of 
each line. In order to make a puizle opt of the asilgnmentj t use a 
numbe^g system tiiat cieates a Wangular pattern on the page. 
The flrstf and Jast Jines must have two words (or syllables). The * 
second and n^l^oJ^ lines must have fottt words (or syllables)* 
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The thira and tliifd-ftop^last lines muit have sk^ words (or sy^ 
lables). Trie triangular pattern cai^ be achieved using either word^ 
count or:, syllable-count m long as consistency is maintainied, 
Example: My firat name has six letters, |0 a poeni about me wo^ld 
have the pattern 2-^4— 6^-^4'-2 and might read f ^ \ ' . 

. Acts like " ^ ' ' . 

' Nobody writpi bad poems. 
Dofsn^t take much intelligeiiae to see . ^ . 

Right away 'what /ler game is: ' 

Eritire world polluted with * 
> : Amateur poets. ^ ^ ^ 

3 -^ut^nh'PaBtePoerk \ 

This eKprcise can tfe done either in small groups or individually, 
depending on the size of 'your class and the resources available to 
^ou. For each student or e^h group you will ne^a pair of scissors, 
a Jar of paste or glue, an¥ a large piece of c^toard or heara 
paper. Each atudent recel^es^a copy of the same paiagraph of de- 
scriptive prose (double-spac^ed). The student csmnot add to /or 
cHange any word in the para^aph, and he or she may leave out 
: only up to X number of words (I decide the number befofShand)*^ 
The student (or, the ^oup) ipust fashion a poem out of the para- 
^aph. When everyone is finished, each peraon (or the spokesmaji 
^for eaeh group) holds up the poem mA reads it to the class so that 
eve^one can see. It and hear it staultanfeously. This exercisje can 
be used with a creative writing class to be0ii an invfegtlg^tilDn pr 
llnini techniques in poetry. If further work is to be done on these 
fbems, I have them ^ped up and copied for the class. The various 
mangeinents will ha^raUy lead to questions about how line 
length affects pace and rhythm, where the natural pauses occur in 
a typical En^ish sentence, and how poetry Maya syntactical pauaea 
{commas, periods) against poetic pauses (l^e breaks)Jn toer to 
create^ the syncopated rhjrthm we hear in po^s, But for tiie 
general English class, I simply end the exercise with ttie sharing of 
poems unless specific questions are raised by students. Hint: The 
parapaph of descriptive uprose that I use with my' students in 
Montana; is a description of the grSat falls of the Missouri River 
from the joumds of tewis and Clark. (I have modernized the 
spellliig.) tte students find the paragraph interesting beqause the 
^descriptions are concrete and because most of them have seen the 
falls, 
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4. The Found Pjem ' ; ^ 

A founci poem is a "poem madb up of phrases or words that are 
pickefl- yp flrom /(or found in) the environment. ThedeligJit people 
feet in reading a found poem results from the suj^rise of seeing 
familiar, contenp'^oriented words isolated from their usual environ- 
ment and aifanied in a new setting which ffiggests a new meaning 
»or emphasiaes unusual sounds. It can ,be argued that this displace- 
ment of ordinary evetyday vvrdrds is the essence of poetry, the 
reason that poetty "befins in delight and ^ ends in wisdom" as 
Robert Frost has written. A. good found poem is affanged with 
some of the tricks used in foniiingthe pdup poem. GiTO^^sjudents 
specific ideas of 1 where to look for words and phrajes^ newr^aper 
headlines, \ magakine advertlsiments, cookbook recipes^ owners* 
manual, highwaW sighs, signs around the tchool building. When 
the students ehare their found poems with each othen questions 
come up about the tricks of arrangement that make a poem out of 
ordinary, evetyday words. After all, poets doh't usually invent 
new words; they invent a new order. Here is ,a found pbem from 
newspaper headlines: * 

Februaty, 1977 ; . . " , ^ 

President Carter Exiends 

fold Front ] ^ 

From Schiesiriger 
/ To Drought ' ' ^ . 

" Figures Unenipioynient 
Buffied Buffalo 

Under 104 Inches ; ■ 
Of Conpess. 
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The Poem m Sheep's Clbthing 

Another ' effective way of easiiif students painlessly into poetry 
without dealing with a priori llniitations on poe^ is to encQurage 
them to' -write poems that are dis^ised as something else. For 
centuries the poem has played Proteus, assmning various guises 
as objects'^ letters, arid o&er Uterary genres. I have used tl^ee 
variations of this technique. . ' 

p.. ^ ■ ' _ \ '■. - 

J. CQncrete Poem * 

*The concrete poem 'takes t}ia shape of the object itdiscribes, I 
suggest that my students type: them up. The idea is iimple to 
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bonvey if you have a few examples to show students. My favorite 
example is E. E. Cummings' dedication ''TO" in his book JVo 
Thanks, v^tnch m also a found poeiri, condstirig simply of th^ ' 
names of major publishing, firms. It's a Qancrete poern because it's 
a toast (probably ironic, considering the name of the book) to 
thepe firms, whose names are Ranged to form a goblet, A mom 
compHcated example is Cummings' '^Grasshopper/' inflwhlch the 
letters sm jumbled in such a way that the e:^e moves over page . 
like the ^asshopper moves in the poem. Other interesting ^anaples 
can be found in the last qhapter of Western Wind: An Introduction 
to Poetry, written by the poet John Fredrick Ninis. ^ 

2, Apology Poem ^ " , 

Thi§ is an idea that comes out of the appeal of Wiiliam CarJos 
Williams' ''This Is Just to Say/' I usually band out the poem anti^ 
encourage free-wheeling discussion by asking if the students rike ' 
the poeni. Sometime during the discussion that follows, I ask ^ 
whether they tliink Williams sounds^OO percent serry that he ate 
the plums; We talk about , things we;\4 done that weVe felt^we 
6ugh% to apologize for but^eep inside^ we really weren't cpmplete-^ 
ly so^ that we did. Students then write their ow-n *'This Is Just 
to. Say'' poem about somTething they did or spmething they wish 
they'd done, ^ - 

3, Letter Poem 

I usually use Richard Hugo's letter poems, especially "Letter to 
' Stafford from Pol&on'' or \'Letter to Logan frpmMaitovvn'' because 

the area and concerns are familiar to my students In Missoula, 

Montana, *The class breaks into groups oft three or four. Each 
. group composes a letter poem td someone everyone in the poup 

knows' I usually make group po^ms available to the entire dass? . 

sometimes anonymously. . ^ 

Getting Mote for You_r Money ^ 

One of the major problems for the secondary school English 
teacher is gfeMmt^g several student-centered activities from one 
piece of literature. The problem is especially acute ^^len the unit 
is a novel: Hoiv.can i keep students involved in one book for three 
solid weeks? I don't believe in beating a poem to deaths but I'd 
like to^show that even ash on poeni can generate several activiiies. 
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Each of ^'these activities, noay t^e sever^ class sesiiona to work 
through- Although I don't recomniend using all three activities 
suggeited below wth one class on. one poem, I am presenting all 
three b&cause I belie\(e a teacher ought to be aware of the many 
possibilities a poem suggests and then choose wisely mong ttem 
, to fit a p^ticulai clais^ All three activities can be generated out of 
Theodore Eoethke's shqrt poem -'My Papa's Walt^,'' 

L Woem Meets Short Story ' ■ - , ' 

Before J hand out copies 06 '*My Papa^ Waltz,"' I askstudente^to 
write iJi prose about the chUdhood they would have liked to h^©.. 
haH. I apeclfy that I want them to write ijgi detail and to present 
that childh6od m iS It had really happened. I make it vety clear to 
my students thai Vm: not asking ttern to criticize 6r defend the 
way Ibey were raised; mtherj I'm aaklrig them to fant^lie freely^ 
IVe found It helpfiil to let my Montajia studeifts know tiiat my 
fantasized childhood involves a big white frame house with a 
porch that rings the entire house, a few horsei, chickensj pet dogs 
and cats, and^appl^ pies cqpling on sm-drench^d^ wind'ow sills. (I 
pew up iij an eastern city/primarily'fji" a^artndent^ The key to. 
tilling poems into short stcyries is to isolate the central question 
or situation of the p^oesi (in this casej memo^ is turned into' fan- 
tasy) and^to pre^int Oiat question or sltiiatlon as if it had really 
£happened. Even a difficult pqejn has a common humm situation 
ihelilnd IV thM'tm often be' restated-quite^ simply. Kenneth. Koch.-^ 
uses this technique to teach famous poems to youiif children: If 
you could ask any ^animal amy question, what animal would ybu 
talk to and what questions would you ask him? Kodh a^s the 
children before he teaches Blue's **'The Tyge^ ^ J 

2. ''Filming'' Poems / ' . " ' . 

The a^^^ I find most suc^^Kful with *-My Papa's Waltz" (and. 
with^a few other poenis) is to ask students how they would naake a 
movie of Uiis poem. We list on the board specifics for them to 

'think about, such aai black and white or color? if tolor, what 

_^ ? _____ _ J 

shades tones .would predpininate? what doei the set look llke^ 

props such as the kitchen teble, slnk^ cupboards, flo^r, walls? 

camera an^es? music? castiii^ costtimesy hghting? specia effects?' 
/I usually ask for an^^i orally becauae what is interesting about 
'this poena is the veuiety of nostalfic scenes itr^eliclts. Many of my 

students se^'a log cabin in the wilderness at,th6 turn of the een= 
^ tury, .Others have suggested lower class farmnouses^ England in - 
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the 1890s. Obcasionalli^ I get shabby frame houses in mining, 
towns in the '30s- My own picture of a city walk-up apartment 
^of the late i93bs or early 1940s (possibly suigested by thamoVie 
The Subject W(us Mos&s), Students enjoy hearing their classmates' 
movies, occasionfiily coinnientihg. on . their choices, ^asking fo^ 
more details or joining in to fill in what was left vagul T^^t 
the idea that reading a.p'oem is a fatter of getting a movie ^ing m ^ 
one-s head, The^trick is, as one student put it, to keep going back 
to'^the poarn tor dues about the set or cainera angles until you 
have 'air the ^etaUs down for your movie. There isn't one right 
tnswer dthough there are mistakes, like radios in turn-of-the- 
century log riablns. I find the *tilmlng" technique ^helpful in 
getting studertts .into certain difficult poenis. It helpsthem raalije 
that they knbw ^uite a few things about the poem e^ven if they 
can't give a coherent parapKrase of ^ 

3, Role Playmg ^ , ' I 

rve combined ''My Papa's Waltfe'* with ^her poems about parent- 
child relatiorishipa in order to role pUy a^^el on '*The Ide^ Way 
to^ Raise^ phudren/- Students in the class cfen choose to be, for 
example/eitier'Roethke's *'papa" or ^-motlier-' or the chUd/ 
speaker of the poem or the p^ent or child from one'o]^ the .other 
poems. Somf times 1 throw in a psychologist. Because there ought 
io be :noderator, sonietiines I moderate and sometiines a student 
does. The rek of the class is the audience, and±hey can ^k ques- 
tions any time fchey w^ant to (thay must be recognized by the 
moderator first). I think I got the idea from *'The DaVid Susskind 
Show/' Rol.ej playing iS'a bit scary for the teacher Md the stiidents 
the first timp'it-s done, but r{e had success with this activity as 
long as studepts remennlDer to stay in their roles. 
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Approaching poetty through voice isn't new. I*can reniember an 
assignment t had to do is a college sophornore that required 
marking off 'the differerit voices in T. S. Eliot's -The Waste Land" 
and describing what the characteristics of each voice were and how 
one voice wjas related to another voice. In fact Ezra Pound and 
William Butier Yeats understood voice (or masks ox psrsonae) as a 
major structural component of poetry. Pve used three voice activi- 
ties in teaching poetry, ^ 
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.It Masks y ^ ' « . . 

When you put on a mask, you^become that creature; you speak 
froni his iniidas oi^ward. Dhe anliii^ can be revealed either through 
images (^^My^silver toales reflect all colors/as^leap from the water 
' into the sun--) or through image and souodj^"*! slither aJDng with-'' 
&t;histrioriics'^). Students seem to enjoy becomiiig anunals. I find 
pis exercise especially rewarding when I inquire student to leave 
the name of the antaial out of the poem, The class then gUeises 
what animal is the sifej^t of each studentjs poem. 

2. Giving the Speaker Flesh 

I choose a tew poeins=usually ^t^se with vety different voices^ 
in which the speaker has a definite voice. I ask the students to^ 
write a description of the spe'aker of each poent includingj for 
examplej age^ sex, clothes style, hair style and color^ facial expres- 
sionj physical voice quairties (loud or softj cracked, high-pitched, 
hesitant)* I like using euch poems as Ferlihghetti's * 'sometime ; 
during eitemity^'* Stevens- ^*Final Soliloquy of the Interior Para- 
mour-' (a siniple poeni despite the title). Brooks- '"We Real Cool/' 
and Yeats* **He Wishes for the Cloths of Heaven.'' If the students 
seein to enjoy this activity ^ I expand it intb a drama-writing or 
story-writing activity by^etting up a meeting between two of the 
four speakerB. ^ 

3. Giving the Mut$ .Voice 

I bring in five or six pcgtraits, usually a mixtiire of pEtin tings and 
prof essiorial photopaphs. , I=hand. .tbejoa. ._a^Q.un4, Jhft^rbom ^and letv ^ 
each student choose which portrait htf ws&ita td give voice to. 
Each student then witas a poem in which the person in the pic- 
ture talks about himseli or his life, PoemS can be reproduced so 
the class -can guess which portrait e^ch poem gives voice to. 
Students should b# encouraged to be specific about what, clues 
they Used to come to theBiconclusion. 



Two Old Stand-Bys That Still Work 



The first alteniative is to play records and cassette tapes of poets 
feading their ov^^n poetry or of actors reading froin the works, of 
faSnrous poets. Richartf Burton 's'dranaatic reading of Wilfred Owen's 
war poetry (Wamer Bros.) seems to interest many high school 
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students partly because of the bugle sounds bet^en poemi and 
pEtftly because of the morbid concerns and violent images. Serious 
students; of poetcy in high school should be required to recorf 
theniselves reading a poena of t^eir choice at least once during the 
poetry unit. I find that I can get a fairly good sense of a student's 
level of understanding juit by hearing hin) or her read. And the 
student leanfs a ^eat deal about poetry--and about language-- 
by trying to imitate Dylan Thomas' reading style. 

The second alternative is to hand out a juicy poem or two and 
ask for reactions. Or ask the burning question the poem -suggests. 
The juiciest poem I've wprked with is William Stafford's '-Travel 
/ ing Through the Dark/' Its. question is: Did the speaker do the 
right thing? The chances are that after asking that question you 
won't be able to get a word in edgewise. 

Involvemlitt in the construction of poetry is the basis for any 
future act of criticism. Definitions, explanations, and critical 
opinions wUl otherwise not nareow the distance between the 
poem and the reader. ^ • * 



Teaching Poetry Artively 



Laurence A, Beclcer ' 

Attiit in Schooli; Bucks Harbor, Mpne r ^ 

**Your cntolon, should you decide to accept it, is to teach poeti^ 
to three fcenth cltees," Simple enough? But lfor th^ entire 

M tenn? Thirteen weeks? WiQe we*re at It, what, about having 
each, student come to write poetty and eyen enjoy it7 And as Idng 
as we'Ve gone this fai^ ^hy don't wr go all the way and tiUe our 
Fall Term English 10 course "Mission Impossible'*? 

Imposiible as it may seemj just such an assipimsnt has brcmght 
enonnous satisfaction itudents and t^achetg alike in the past 
Several years* The two keys to the whole project have been the 
approach and tiie end product. First of ^1, there is no single 
assigned text; we use, a ihdf of loriy to fifty poetry .books along 
OTth a conitantiy powing collection of litera^. magazines from 
Bchooli thioughout the iountry^ the Creative Arts issue ot Youth 
naagasine, the Scholmtic Magazine Creative Writing Awards issuesj 
and poetry folios made by students in previous years. Records^ 
tapei> and films of poets presenting their poems are also available 
in the classroom and[ in the libras^.'The approach is designed to 
enable Individual students to begin a joimiey into poetry fronj 
^ wherevei they are wheri jjb^y^ enter the coi^^^ early assig^iment 
Is to briiig to class a poera the student likes* Th^e pdems HHciSeH 
in class are the poems the students choose to present and the 
poems the teacher^ as a member of the class, chooses to present, 
How to oinderstand a poem^ critical method by which a.ppem is 
ejcplored^is practiced daily in discussing the contributions of the 
class and teacher. If the critical method ddesn*t work with a par= 
tieular pcem (if the can-6pener will not open the can), the method 
is examined and modified* Mmy poems stfe shared without critical 
cdmnient becausev as ona person put it, "When you have to explain 
ike jote, ferhapr you told -the wrong joke/' The emphasis is 
placed upon sharing poems that class members hive liked in the 
past as well as discovering new poems together. 
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The end product of the journey appears aboilt t^ro, lAfeeks be- 
fore the end of the tem in the form of indiyidiial poetry folios. 
The only reflu^ement Is that each folio. contairi poems in each of 
four differeiit categories that denionstrate particular relationships 
to poetry* / ' % , 

1, Seme thing Oldi poems enjoyed before the course began, 
' Some 'students may have had a few positive eKperiences 

vyith/ poetry, and they have few poeins in this section, 

2, ^ Something New: poeps experienced and enjoyed during the 
: texmi The variety here is indeed rernarkable when students 

are given a chance to search and share. 

3, Something Borrowed: poems that another person has shared 
d^ectly with them. Of course^ sharing is reciprocal, and 
giving goes along with receiving. Cooperation rather than 
conflpetition is emphasized here. 

4, Scmetbing Original: poeriis written by the jtudent. During 
the teiro we meet many new poetic fonfls^and try them out 
onourovvn. 

The number of poems in each section is not stressed; instead^ the 
emphasis is placed on the honesty of the students response to 
individual poems, 

. Many studenti assemble hajd-backed books and illus&ate their 
^ poemsSvith original ^art work or photography. These desigris and 
materials ; embody a wide range of creative endeavor, The es^peri-^ 
ence of sharing maint^ed throughbut the tenn reaches its climax 
the day the folios are due. The sounds of delight, surprise, and 
' even awe are evidence that the experience^was IndeW reri and not 
just an impossible dream. Tenth grade students have read, shared, 
studied^ written, memorized, and, above all, enjoyed poetiy. The 
"Kpirth^f Way Will c;^ the journey into poet^. 
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Activities for the Poetey Classroom 



Robert A. Rerfnert 
Findlay College / 



Many EngliEh teacherB have hesufd poetty defined as *'diiciplined 
play/' yet their teaching methodi, either in literature cburses br^ih 
creative writing iesaions, tend to deny that definition. Traditidnai 
claiaroom activities, llk& lectures ''ab©ut-' poetry and quizzes that 
require students to memorize definitions of poetic devices, empha- 
iiie tile discipline of poems and tiielr foraial qualities. Students 
frequently respond to such approaches by rejecting poetty aa ir= 
relisvant and boring. On the other hand, a steady dose of acti^ties 
like rhyming games can lead students to, believe that poeti^ is 
essentially ephemer^ and trivial* In neither c^e do the activities 
riespond to the students' (and our) need for a balance of that foee= 
dom which pejmits creative experimentatibn and that discipline 
which is part of any art. 

The following activities attempt to achieve the balance captured 
in the phrase ''disciplined play." Although I experimented with 
them in a college classroom, simile' experiences can be provided at 
many pade levels * ' 

Boggle 

' ■ ^. ' ' ' ^ ■ ' 

Boggle Is the Parker Brothers trademark for a hidde^word game 
designed for play by two to six people (ages eightf-adult). This 
Inexpensive game is available at many department stores and bon= - 
slsts of a small timer, a two-part plastic container, and a set of 
sixteen wooden cubes imprinted with various letters. 

To begin the game, a player shakes the cubes inside the container 
until they settle in square slots in the container's base and fottn a 
random anangement of letters. A typical array is shown in Figure 1. 

The timer is now activated and players try to fu^words in the 
sequential vertical, horizontal, or diagonal arrangement. In the 

^ ^ ' lis ^ 
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Fig* I* Boggle Dtgins wixn a ranaoiTi seMueiiwfe w. , „ 

ciJty, horliontaliy, or diagonilly to form 

sample above, stuaents might find "was," "wasp," "pod," "peat," 
"dope," "buy," *'bun," ."fat," and so forth. At the end of the 
time, players compare listo. Points are given only for words which 
do not appaM on the lists of other playera. At the end of one 
round, then, each player has a list of wtoids he or she alone found 
In the random animgement of letters. 

In a poetty class, the gune can be used' as a starting point for 
creative writing Activities. The ve^ act of looking at combinations 
of letters, testing their patterns, and discovering words is not only 
exciting but also makes students more aware of how words are 
formed,- more aware of the richness of language that yields so 
many words from so few letters. It also draws attention to the 
qualities of specific words^he basic attention that any good poet 
has developed extensively. Comparing lists also enlarges vocabularies 
without the tediousness of "spelling lists." PinaUy, students fre- 
quently notice the simUaritles _^sight and sound in the ^ords 
they find, similarities which, bourse, poets frequently exploit. 
' Using the game as a starting point for a writing assignment helps 
overcome student frustration. Often students complain that ttiey 
have nothing to write about. After several rounds of Boggle, how- 
ever each student has a stock of words that he or she alone has 
found; I then ask them to begin with those words to compose a 
poem. Frequently I do not specify the fonn of the-^oem, but if 
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we have been examining a particular fomi— ^like the haiku^-I ask 
them to use that form. * 

In order to write the pdem^ studente »need to add appropri^ 
words to connect the ones on their list, but what begiui as play, as 
a simple Boggle-, game* ftrequently evolves into a serious effort to 
firid particular words '^Mid particul^ sounds. Students respofld well 
to &e e^pferiehce of geheratirig unique regdurce (their ve^ own. 
list of words) and of using ttiat resource to compose a poem. 

Depending on the teacher's purposes &e game can be the pre- 
lude to a vmety .of activlties^^nvriting lines with a particular 
rhythm or sound pattern, niustrating a particular poetic deviciB* In, 
diort^ Bo^f/e seems to genemte enthusiasm f^^ : 

Newspaper Sylfabics i 

In traditional poetry lessons, students rstfely experience the de^ 
cisions a poet makes iibout imtters like length of line and place- 
naent of words* A; simple exercise like the one described herep 
however, helps students to undejfstand wid appreciate .the cmfts- 
manship of a poet Uke Marianne Moore as well as to enjoy playing 
with different possibilities for designing 

I bepn the class session by distributing to each student a p£ige 
of a newspaper (the Sunday edit^ of a metropolitah paper is a 
good starting point). , r select pa^;^at random '&om the news, 
sports, and "living" sections, or ftb^ any section that seems to 
include interesting features. Students skim these pages, front and 
back, and identify one or two articles that interest them. 

I then give a brief explanation of syllabic prosodies, relying on 
Lewis Turco's Poetty: An Introduction through Writing {RBBton 
Publishing, 1973) to provide examples of poems written in norma- 
tive syllables (a poem in which all lines have tiie bwi% number of 
syllables^ or In quantitative syllabics (poems In which tlie poet 
varies the syllable count in each line of the first stanza but makes 
the lines of succeeding stanzas correspond to the syllable count 
established in the first stanza). With appropriate examples, student|«* 
Qm readUy count syllables and understand the distinction between 
the two forms. They also begin to see how the pace of reading is 
partially detennined by the number of syllables the poet chooses 
for tiie lines. 

To experience the task the poet faces, I ask students id make a 
poem out of a section of the newspaper article they found in- 
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taresting, using either normative or quantitative syllabics. Students 
are free to add or delete words to help tiie pattern or the meaning. 
I u]^e tiiem to experiment with line length and to judge for them- 
selves what happens when different words are chosen to end or 
bepn a line* 

Since students do not feel the pressure of having to generate 

material, from = with they willingly experiment with 

combinatioris of words that someone else has written. Thfy begin 

Jo_ieej_.&sthand, that placement of words and length of line make 

a poem duU -as well as exciting, . (^..^^ 

Here^ are two noems==which-^-Btudent jy^rptjs^luste 

■ \' ' ' 
"'^^m a sports page as a starting point. 

(Q^uantitative syUabics) 

, The premier duck and tens of thou^nds of 

Canadian geese ' ' ' i ^ 
. . And snow-white . 

swans 

Raft up by the thousands 

Hunters don full suits and get' Into the 
Icy water chill 
Arms and legs 
Ache 

Face iJid fingers grow nurob { 

Amidst their decoys waves splash icy cold 
Water into the 
Booter's suit 
Ducks . 
Brush over theur scalps and die, 

(Normative syllabics) 

The premier ducks and ' 
tens of thousands of 
Ca'nadian geese ^ * ' 

And snow-white swanSj raft 
up by the thousands ; 

Hunters don full suits 
and get into the 
icy cold water 
Chilly arms and legs 
Ache, Face and fingers 
grow numb and turn blue 

Amidst their decoys. 
Waves splash icy cold t 
water into the 
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Booter's suit while ducks 
Bruih ovef theff scalps 
. And die with a shnt ^ ^ 



Ann^epherd 

The totchf r may not judge the poems created in thia fashion lo 
ba masterpieceis but the students have experienced a poetic tor^i 
rather than simply ofeierved it/ They begin to underatand, too, the 
dlftoencei betweeft a newspaper mi^icle and a poem, deferences 
which teachers sometimes talk about but r^ely help students to 
perceive for tiiemselves, ; _ * 




CSozing the Gap 
to teaching the reading or \m 

emphasize the poet's ability to choose the mD^;y#e, the.ri^tworil ^ 
. for the eontext. T6o often^ though, we simply askj "Why do you 
think 'the poet used toat word there?'' That question is important 
but it does not involve students directly. Considers instead, a 
method that relies on a rudimenta^ foraa of the cloze procedure. 

Many reading specialists^ use ttie cloze procedure to diagnose 
reading difflcultles. Briefly, i|i this procedure a word or a phrase is 
omitted ffotn a sentence and the student is asked to supply the 
appropriate word or phrase demanded by tiie eontext. The pro- 
cedure dan beco]£e complex in the hands of a reading specialists 
but the clas^oom teacher with no preparation In the teaching of 
reading can use it in a poetay class fdt nondla^ostic pu^oses. ..^ 

During one class session I dfatributed a copy of "Da^reakj" a 
pppm from Gary Soto's Tfte E!ement& of San Joaqutn (UnlveiBity 
ofTPittsbui^ Press, 1977) from which I had omitted several wordsf 

Daybreak - ^ 

' In this moment whan the light starts up 
In the east and 

The horizon until it catches fire, \ 

We enter the fields to hoes " ' 

Row after roWi among the small _ ,_ of onion, 
Waving off the dragonflies 

That^ the air. ^ , 

And teafi the onions mise 

Do not begin in your eyes but in oui^. 

In the salt ^ 

From one blister into another; 
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They begin in knowing / ' ^ 

' You wUl never waken to hear j ^ ^ 

. The hour timed to a " ^ 

The wind pressing us cioser to the pound. . . ^ 

When the season ends, / . . - , . ^ 

: An# the onions are fro < 

We won't forget what you failed to see, 
, And nothing will heal 

Under the rain's ____ fingers. > 

GanrSoto 

'I then asked students to list the ^rds they thou^t might fit 
the blanks. Next, /I asked them to form small poups and discues 
the appropriateneis of their choices. Finally, I asked them to te^ 
asiemble in a Iwge poup. I announced that the words Soto had 
chosen, in order, were ''rubs,'' -'flap,^' 'ladder," -*blbwn,-- ^*he^ 
beat," '"unplugged," and "broken." Since students had Wed to 
Idfentify appropriate words themselves, they were now very m- 
terested in deteroilning how the poet's words work#d^how, for 
example, /^e noun '-ladder^' became a verb to create the pattern 
of dragonflies. ' 

By repeating the prodedure with other poems, students become 
Inarea^n^y perceptive about the dimensions of words that poets 
pay Attention to^ound values, the actions that verbs suggest, tiie 
apne^ of some words to visual and tactile senses, the ways words 
wOTk together (e.g., aUiteration)— in s of the "tricks" a 

poet uses. This use of the cloze procedure helps students feel that 
iiey have discovered something about poetay for themselves, not 
just listened to the teacher's judgment on why the poet chose a 
particular word, ' 

A variation is to Ak studeijts to^ compose their own poems and 
to bring them to small discussion groups with words omitted, The 
poup must decide what word tiie student used in toe original 
poem. Students enjoy the *'guesslng game,"^but the method has 
other advmtages. The fledgling poet experiences /firsthand the 
reaction (of his or her readers and . thus gains a genuine sense of 
"audiencef" And as students propose words to fill in the blanks, 
the poet may lemi that some of these suggestions work better 
thin the ones he or she chose originally. In this way, ftudents 
experience directly the value of revision* ^ 

Findly, the cloze procedure can be used to teach most poetjc 
devices inductively. By choosing appropriate poems and omitting 
appropri^ words, the teacher can help a class discover the values 
of assonance, end rhyme, onomatopoeia, and other devices. 
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In iJl of tbise^ activities, the teacher beCQmes of a lecturer 
to^^ive recipients theui a creator of opportuTUtle^ ttoou^ which 
rSttidenti ^ke pe^ond d^Goveriei about tiie richness of a most 
; preclbu%; natural reidurce, their own language. They become in- 
,volved at Qne .and tiie same time with discipline and with play. 
They becomes in a word, poets, ^ 
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The Student and the Liter^y 
Eeseardi Pap^ . 



Suip HoweJl 

C^a^ondale (niinols) Comniunity Hl^ School 



Several years agq, I sat m on an mfonial discussidri led by Ken 
Macrorie, who Had just spoken at the annual imnola Association of 
Teachers of Bn^ish convention on the . topic of teaching writing. 
, Those who had remained after the formal speech were like myself 
Macrorie fans. We all wanted to talk (all at once) about oii?' 
studeriti arid our experiences with student-centered writing One 
■refrain, however, kept recurringi "Yes, buf .' . Is it possible, 
this refrain asked, to maintam a studeht-centered approach to' 
writing within a cunlculum with fairly rigid requirementr-some 
of which we rdight have qualms about abandoning? For example, 
"the research paper. We know how important It is for students to v 

sp^in honest voices and toll the truth." Yet how can jve 
reconcUe this imperative with the demands of an assignment like 
the Conventional research paper? How about somettiing different^ . 
Macrorie suggested.. Not exactly research, but "I-search"-a paper. 
Jhat records the student's exploration of an absorbing topic. A ' 
paper that describes a process ratoer than, the results of tiiat 
process. I left the convention determined to ti^^ such an assignment 
with one of my junior English classes. ' . 

I had some definite ideas about what I wanted from this type of 
assignment. First, I wanted stijdents to do a great deal of reading. ' 
And I wanted them to read in^the general area of imapnative liter- 
ature rather, than, about their current preoccupatiojis-rock stars, 
astrology, and demonic possession. As to whether an assignment 
on a restricted topic can be ''student-centered," I believe that " 
it can. I thinft ttiat one of our primary functions as teachers is 
to help students into awareness of themselves, of others, of the 
worid Mound them. This is what Uterature is aU about. We can ' 
help st^dbnts see poMibOities for exploration and discoveiy that ■ 
they do nbt immediately see'themselves. Turning students, loose in 
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the Ubrary Is not giving them freedom. -On the ottier hand, if we 
^ve them some idea of what's out there, afford tiie opportunities 
to taste and sample, and suggest writers and topics that might be 
particularly Interesting to them, we enable them to make meanmg- 
fill choices, ^atiier than limiting them to the accidents of their 

environment. ■ ' 

As r envisioned this assignment, students would explore a, par- 
ticular literary topic. They would engage in the activities of analysis 
and synthesis nohnally associated with the "research" paper. They 
would ask fliemselves ^questions ^d look for the answers. Jliey 
would exprf ss their tentative conclusions on paper and use those 
conelusions'^as the basis for further exploration. I saw severalBn- 
portant differences between this assignment and the stuidard 
literary research paper. First, students would not be required to 
assume the.role of expert, the mpk of "objectivity." They would- 
be encouraged to write as themselves, reacting Uioughtfully and 
honestly lo the hterature. As explorers, they wouldn't worry 
too much abqht whether they .were contradicting themselves (' A 
f^oUsh consilency , . ."). Second,, the process of explora^on 
would be the subject of the final paper. This paper might record 
fdse ' star^, bUnd aieys, misconceptions-the sort of thmg we 
usu^y leave o^t when we turn in our neatly typed pages. A. 
deeper awareness of the nature of the re|earch process should 
enable students to become more active participants m that process. 
They might come to at least a partial understoding of what re- 
search" reaUy is. With aU ftis in mind, I designed tiie assigriment. 
■ As a preliminary to the "I-search" assignment, students prepared 
oral reports an"d blbUographlja^ writers of their own choosmg. 
The purpose of this activity -f^^itoHnform the class of some of the 
possible topics open to them. The bibUographles were made avail- 
able to any student wlshLhg to foUow up on a particular topic. I 
told the class that they were golnlg to^ do a "different type of 
research paper, one which emphasized the discoveries they made 
through reading, rsuggested four types of topics 1 ^ . * 

1. The life and work bf a ^artlciilar writer 

2. A particular theme (noyels of war, women In literature) 
' 3. A type, genre, or period (political satire, folklore) 

4. Questions (What happens when a book is made Into amovie? 

.What kinds of books did people read in the 1920s?k 
muring the e^ly stages of their investigations, student^wrote 
twS|hort papers. The first was an explanation of their chol&e of 
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topic and a t€ntatlve statement otpu^ose (which included quei» 
tioni to be aniwered in the couj^e of the inveitigation). The second 
was a review of what they already knew about this topic. These 
paptrs would later be incoi^prated into the find paper. 

The sine quu non of this assignment was that the find paper be 
an honest ^eco^d bf the students* experiences. I gave the class 
detailed Inslroctions to hllp^tiiem lay the poundwprk. They 4l 
owned cbpii^of Wmtihg Resmrch Papers (Scott, Por^manj 1976); 
I left it t#ttfem to ferret out whatever infonnationlhey needed 
about mecheiicSj footnotes, and^ so 'on. What I c^ntinuedjto 
emphaaize was the process of their investigations and the recording 
of that process: ^ 

(Photpcopied handout) * 

1. You should be taking notes (pp. 36-51 WRP ). Sometimes y^u . 
may jot down notes as you read, perhaps recording interesting 
quotations. (Don't fo^et to gat the page numberO WheiXver ^ 
you finish reading a selectionj jot down personal imprassaonSj 
main pointSj summaries. Yourjotes will be of two typesM 

a* Notes relatin| to the purpSses of your paper that you set 

. out In your planning paper. You will wanf to jot down re— 

sponses relating to the questions you raised about your 

topic. ■ ^ . . 

b. Notes describing anything in^our reading which especially 

interested you, 
Date your notes! They- must be turned in with your paper. 

2. Structure. .Most papers of this type requi^ a fonnal structure. 
This paper, howfyer, will have an INFORMAL structure. Hare 
are two types of informal organization: 

a, Dia^* This is a week-by-week record of your searchi what 
y9ur goals .were, what you thought you'd find out^ how 
you went about your search^ what discoveries-^and mistakes 
—you made, ? 
, b; Narrative. This is a bit more structured than a diary. You 
are not necebarily describing what you did in chronological 
order. You might set the paper up this way: 

(1) Why I chose the topic 

(2) What I already knew 

{3) What I wanted to find out 

(4) How I got infonnation ^ 

(5) What I read J and what I thought about it \ 

' (6) What I discovered ^ 

3. You will need a formal bibliography at the end of your paper 
(pp. 119^135 WRP). 

4. As for footnotes, use them as needed (pp. 13-118 WRP ). Place 
all^^taotes on a separate^page at the end of the papar. 

R&M pp, 59'74 WRP on incorpomting quotations. 
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, Ramemberr This paper is a record of your experiences ' and 
thoughts. You must use enough detail to communicate this, ^ 

Although ttiese **I-search" papers Sid not xepreient the last 
tcriticid word on Americaii literature, they did represent honest 
'attempts on the part of students to ded with literature on their 
own tenns. One of the most positive results of the aisignment was 
that it allowed itudenti to speak for themselves in their own 
voices-a necess^ 'first step, I believe, towards real involvement 
with tile materid. When students discussed their reasons for choos- 
ing a partlculetf topic, they made the initial connection between 
themselves as readers and the literature they would read: 

\ . . the main reason^at I chose Paine for this paper is because . . , 
my own personal vdues and beliefs in religion and other ttiings 
are almost identical to those of Thomas Paine. 

^ To a professional soldier student's chosen career] it is im- 
mensely important to have a great and varied knowledge fif 
astrategies and tactics; thus my reading of war novels. J 

.The fact that studeiits were, not forced to assume the role of 
**expert/' and "objective" mask, meant that they cpuld use the 
paper as an explbraton^ tool^ making tentative statemente, discard- 
ing hasty^ conclusions, following their thou^ts on paper: 

I began my I'Seareh by reading an assortment of Stephen Crane's 
short stories. I felt this was the best way of gaining an under'' 
standing of what ^pe of person he was. Throughout my invests 
gation, I kept this thought in mind: When you read a stoi^, you 
are also reading a person, the life and feelings of the author. Later 
... I would read wh^t the critics thou^t of his works, but I 
wanted to get my own impression first. 

I read Five Smooth Stones by Anne Fairbairh, hoping it would 
give me a start on my paper. However, ... I discovered her point 
of view seemed to be that of a man! Therefore, since I was look- 
^ ing for the development of women's ideas In literature, Anne 
Fairbairn didn't seem appropriate, ^ 

Such reflections, of course,^© place whenever one writes an. 
investigative paper. Ordinarily, they are ttie prelude to tiie paper 
and riot the paper itself. By making these fexplorations part of 
their papers, however, students brought the total. process of in- 
vestigation, analysis, and synthesis into focus for themselves, gam- 
ing a greater awareness of what it was that they were doing: 
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.Whin I flrat read her poetey, I could not undCTStand-any of it, : 
But after I finiihed fB&d\^% The Poet and Her Book and under- ; 
stood the taumas^ tragedies^ and expenences of her lifej her ; 
= poetry mads iense. , 

I wi^ vei^ excited this w^k to And similarilies between the ^ews ^ 
of th# critics and my^ll conceniing Crane's stories. I often wanted 
to go back and read the ston|i againi ,. 1 / 

I papera reacted a rflatlvtly hi^ depee of mvolvemerit on 

the ^rt of itudiitte« I believe that tirii is because tiie aaii^ment 
was, m^toetjthei^ tetiierjtoan mine ^ f i 

. . i many timea the mdliig would carry my thou^ts to a far-off 
battlefield or to some steamy Jun^e clutching the body of a I 
wounded comrade. , . , ^ ! . 

Martha a^ed me If I would like to go hear Gwendolyn Brooks | 
read her poetty in Mt. Vernon, Surts it would be something in- 
teresting to do. * . » Her voice ^Hned h^r words, iKctiue after 
pictuze came into my head as she read, I could see the ugly little 
Lincoln ("The Life of Lihcoln ^est'-), the dirty halls of the 
Mecca binding, the white picket fence the little girl had to stay 
behind after 9:00. . . . I reload her poet^ and began to realiy 
have a grasp of what she was communicating. 

And most students eventudly moved on to more "objectdve'- 
analysis' ^ ! 



Knowles seems to feel there is a fine line diidding goodness and 
insanity. AH of the charactei^ he portrays as being good aft also 
thought to be cra^y. Maybe Knowles is trying to^jjbtrtoday-s i 
world cannot believe in true goodness from any pei^n because 
we are so used to the bad. 

These walyses^ however, were riot merely zeroises in finding 
"hidden meanings"; instead^ each was tiie end produet of a stu- 
dent's esperience with the work. And because students had become 
more aware of tiie dynMnics of literary experience, students felt 
more comfortable with tiiebt own opinions and conclusions. | 

The conclusions students drew , were not necessmly thoie that 
woifld be drawn by mature readers. But they were the cond 
of readers powing in awareness^ 

^ Why, if we as Americans possess the most perfect socie^ in all 
the worlds do we complain so much? 
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^ I've been pxposed to where the blacks are coming from. They^ 
don't need whites to tell thepi their work is good . . their own 
siiters and brolhefe want to tell them, and they want to Hear 
firom them. ... 

Too ojften the literal rese£u:ch paper, at least on the hi^ school 
leveU a sterUe exercke that ^courages teaching about litemtiire 
rattier than literature itaelt Students are asked to abitract and 
generalise beyond their capacities, and thus they develop an un- 
healtiiy reliance on the opinions of others in their search for some- 
.tiling to^say. An adignm;ent of the type I have described, however, 
emphaai^es the importahce of the student's experience in relation 
%o what he or she reads. Students learn to respect their own re- 
3g|^es and to express themselves honestly. They also learn, of 
couj^e, tiie usual techniques we associate with research--summa^, 
synthesis, the EQechanics of footnotes, and so on. Most important^^ 
however, tiiey lesm somethmg .about learning^hat mysterious 
process which depends so much on the activity of the self, on the 
searching"!." / ' . ^ 
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Few students enter a writing class ready to write a researGh paper. 
Even if tiiey know how to take notes organise them, they 
seldom understand what it means to work on a research problem. 
Our job ai teachers, then, is to show itudents how to explore new 
subjects by buUding on knowledge they already possess. If we can 
help them identify' and* develop tiieir present conceptual md in- 
vestigative skOls, they cm proceed on Uielr own to refine these 
techniques as they eng^e new subjects and be^ to write about 
them. . 

One way to acquaint students with basic research skills is to 
assign an interview paper. Writing tihe Intemew allows them to 
use their already developed socid skiUp to elicit reiponses from 
^intervieweei and to evaluate or draw cdnciuslons from what they 
have heard. In essence, an interview is a dialogue betwfen the 
rese^cher amd anotiier person. As sugh, it is not unlike the **dia- 
lectic" that schotos .cany on with tiieir data; in both cases, Uie 
researcher engages in that process of question and answer, of prob- 
ing and evaluating, that constitutes any kind of inquiry. In short, 
by writing the interview, students develop the same skills necessary 
to writing the research paper. Later on, the experience students 
have had with the interview can be used as a paradipa for teaching 
the process of inquity that forms the basis of tiie reseMch paper, 

Preparing students for writing the intemew paper memshelpipg 
them do the necessaty groundwork before that first meeting with 
the subject. Generally, the interviewer is expected to choose the 
subject, and so the first question is whof Then there are the 
mechMics of setting up tiie meeting, taking notes, and decMing 
what m the world to talk about. My own instructions to the 
studenti go somethfag like the following, j 
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Choosing a Subject 

Begin with people you know. Friends of the family or people at 
work make assignment easier because you already know a 
peat deal abo them, and you are famili^ with their surroundings 
^helr ^"context.'' Better yet, these people know you and will 
probably volunteer infoimation about themselves that you didn't 
even think of asking. If the subject is not ah acquaintance^ find 
out something about that person in advance. If the interview will 
focus on the person's job, find oui about the company and Its 
employees. You can collect this background infomation by asking^ 
around or by spendingia couple of hours in the libra^. For^r^ 
example, if you are interviewing a nurse, look through several 
issues of Nursing or Nursing Forum. The important thing is to get 
a general sense of what your subject's job is. like before you ask 
him or her about it. In a fonnal research paper, this preliminary 
backpound search is called establishing the context for the study. 

Setting Up the Interview 

For some interviews, an appointment is absolutely necessary. (For 
iAstance, when one of my studei^ts interviewed the City Manager 
of Wichita, Kansas, she had to make an appointment two weeks 
aiead ol time. But calling ahead paid off; the Manager gave her a 
full half hour, and she was able to ask some involved questions 
about the city's government.) Setting up the meeting ahead of 
time also makes it easier to find the person in his or her character- 
istic surroundings. As a general rule, a person's home or place of 
work tells us a good deal about his or hm life, and after aU, that's 
the main purpose of the inten^iew. One last note on appointoents: 
if the first meeting is held at the person's convenience, it may be 
possible to ask for a second interview. Depending on the length of 
the paper and the complexity of the material, this second discussion 
riiight be crucial. 

Talcing Notes 

Most people won't mind if an interviewer records the discussion 
on a pad, but other methods are sometimes necessa^. lithe inter- 
viewer finds it hard to keep up with the flow, writing down key 
words and phrases might be the best solution. Of course there is 
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units can usually be checked out from the audiovisual office, and 
'there's nothing like a tape for getting down exactly what the 
person said. However, some peoplis are made nen^ous by a whining 
tape recorder, and often it is difficult to locate the parts you want 
in a^ tape that might run as long as an hour. Ultimately, the inter- 
viewer has to decide what method works best in his,or her own 
case. The main think is to record as much as you can, and to sit 
down Immediately after the interview and wTite out at length the 
important parts before you forget them* 

'Prepared Questions 

There ^e good reasons for bringing prepared questions to the 
interview. Fi^t, the intemtwee may not feel like talking tSt 
day, and unless you are well infonned about the focus you hav^ 
selected for the interview, you may find it hard to invent ap- 
propriate questions on the spot. Second, and perhaps even more 
important, your time with that person is limited; If you aren't able 
to steer the discussion away from small talk, you may find your= 
self walking away from tiie intemew with only a few^ general 
remarks* 

It is useful to divide your questions into three poupsi 

1. Identify the person's fassis of authority. Your first questions 
should lay the groundwork for ttierestof the discussion by 
establishing tiie person's identity and relationship to his or 
" her suCToundings, For eKwnple, if the person sells chickens 
to fast-fot»d restaurants, as did the subject of one student's 
interview, you want \o find out how long he has sold poiiltry, 
where and when he seUs it, and how successfully* It makes a 
difference, in other words, whether you're getting the 
opinions of a big-city poul^ dealer or someone who sells a 
few chickens on Saturdays. 
. 2. Get the facts— in depth. The need for getting detailed **back- 
ground" mfonnation about the/ person can't be overempha- 
sized, Throu^out the interview, you will have the chance 
to ,^k questions about the detaDs of the peraon's life and 
work, but you will ask better, more specific questions if you 
already have them in hand, neatly typed out, if possible. 
When it comes time to write up the interview, you will be 
able to provide that detailed glimpse of **real life" which 
readers enjoy in any piece of vmting. 
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3, Get a clear picture of the person's ideas. You can*t really 
know what the person will say before it comes out in the 
discussion, but you cm and should prepare yourself to fol- 
low up on ideas and opinions when they emerge. And df the 
person doesn^t volunteer a point of view, rit's your job to ask. 
In fact, you must be ready to suggest ways for the person 
to talk about his or her ideas. For example, you can ask the 
person to analyze a problem, to explain tiie causes of a 
situation, to trace the histo^ of some of his or her interests/, 
bften, the person will use a particular phrase or expression 
which seems to sum up a poin^of view; try to record the 
exact wording of such key phrasetf and make some notes to 
yourself on how that phrase was meant. 

The steps I have outiined for prepmng for an interview cgnre- 
spond roughly to the bepiining stages of a research project: the 
investigator senses a problematic situation or conflict, states the 
problem by specifying what kinds of things have to be known in 
order to explain the conflict, and finally devises, a set of questions 
with which to explore the problem. These leading (or **heuriitic") 
questions provide new infonnation and new perspectives on the 
problem and thereby prepare the investigator to formulate a 
hypotiieiis or possible solution. The same function is perfqnned 
by tiie intemewer's questions, both the prep^ed ones and those 
that mse spontaneously. Using these questions^ the interviewir 
tries to opisn tip perspectives into the interviewee's character, 
situation, and attitudes-Tiaaterial which later makes it possible to 
create a ^avld, rounded, meaningful account of that person's life 
experience. 

The next step in the process of inquiry, as in interviewing, is to 
aJTive at the hypothesis, or meaningful statement about the subject. 
Unfortunately there is no rule we can follow, either to fonnulate 
a hypothesis about a problem or to derive a meanin^ul state- 
ment about tiie subjrr^t of an interview. Still, there atfe general 
guidelines. In problem sb^ving, an investigator tries to match 
known concepts with the problem situation, hoping to explain the 
new* patteni as a transfomation or variation of an old one. In 
writing an intemew, we can employ another kind of pattern in an 
attempt to 'give rfiape to tiie infomation supplied. This pattern 
has five parts. 
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: Writing an interviev/ is like writing a narrative, insofar as one is 
describing an Interaction-^^ween two people, providing a setting 
for that action, and devising ways of introducing the readers into 
this "scene" at the beginriing and leading them out of it at the 
end. Here we are concerned with the beginning. The main function 
of beginriing is to help tiie reader become accustomed to 
looking over the writer's shoulder, so to speak, Perhaps the easiest 
way for the writer to do this is to describe his or her own entry 
onto the scene---the ai^ival at the person^ home or the drive out to 
the job. / . 



f nveying a Sense of the Character * 
e heart of any interview is our sense of the subject's character, 
which emerges from overt comments by the writer, from the per- 
son's movements, gestures, anecdotes and opinions,*and even from 
oblique hints, such as this brief description of two dogs: 

At plb I turned into the driveway and was promptly peeted 
by two German Shepherds barking furiously, However, by the time 
I had stopped the car, they were both itanding on their hind legs 
looking in the driver's window and wagging their tails. This was 
my welcome to the home of Beth-Anne Chard, who greeted me at 
the door and warmly accepted me into her home, (Shirley 
Leftwich) 

# 

Perhaps the most common^ techmque for conveying character, 
however, is the direct description of what the person does during 
the interview. This ongoing description keeps us from losing our 
sense of the person's presence in the scene; it might also be called 
a "narrative line'' because it holds the interview together, providing 
a frame for the anecdotes and background inforaation which 
make up the discussion, The following example from an interview 
with a child in a refom school shows how the writer can convey 
the person's character while at the same time introducing matters 
for discussion : 

We sat down on the floor in the hall, and she pulled a cigarette 
out of her tiny pu^e and lit it. Deciding that the best choice 
would be to ignore it, I began by asking her why she had to go to 
court in the first place. ^ . 
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"Shoplifting'* was her answer and given with a really "cute" 
' smile . I am sure that the look on my face belied my answer of 
"Oh yeah," I was mortiried. She looked very young, so I asked 
her how old' she was. She told me that she was eleven years old 
and that she had done about everything, ancluding stabbing her 
cat with a fork. (Dana Decker) - . 

The Cargo of Infonnation 

Aside from tiie fascination of glimpiing another person's life, the 
interview's rnaln source of power is its promise of iniforaaation^ 
the facts, the inside story, the distilled v^isdom of a person's life 
and work. As Aristotle tells us, however, the Wck is to mingle 

'^steuction with deU|ht--m this case, to make sure the new material 
retains tiie flavor of the experiences and the outlook peculiar to 
that person. Probably the most effective way to introduce ttiis 
substantive material is simply to record the peraon's mecdotes. 
People find it natural to explMn matters by teUing stories about 
themselves and others (the rhetorical tern is exempla, or *-para» 
bles"), and as long as the narrative line or sense of scene is main- 
tained, the writer can build a strong interview from such tdes. 

Anecdotes are not the only method of conveying information 
about the character's job or prima^ interests. For short periods, 

, the writer can step in and relate the pertinent facts directly to the 
reader.. The only requirements are that the information should add 
to our understanding of the person interviewed, and that these 
facts generate their own interest. ^ . i 
The interview's utility as a vehicle for infonnation is its most 
obvious similarity to the research paper, and, to be sure, the mate- 
rial for manp research projects is gathered primarily through inter- 
views. Less obvious, perhaps, is tiie resemblance between the 
researcher's exploration, or analysis of his subject, and the way the 
writer of an interview explores the character and life-experience of 
a pe^on by focusing on significant details such as a refonn school 
child's smoking habits. In such cases, the writer is actually using 
methods of rhetorical invention, trying to ''discover" the best 
ways to explain a subject, 

. . ■ ' • . 1 

The Time Dmfiension 

Supplying infonnation about a job or other experience opens up 
one sort of perspective on a person's life. But a further dimension 
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Cfm be added by^dmwing out the relationship between that peMon^g 
past experience and his or her present conditions. Call if the time 
dimeniion, a sense of hlstoty, or just **rootr*-^he effect is thfe 
same: the reader bepns to see a meaningful pattern in the peKon's 
: life as It develops over a period of years. It is just this sense of pur- 
pose^ in a life, and perhaps even' more, the fulfillment and clmttGa- 
tion of a pu^Joie^ that arises from the best inAerviews and allows 
them to make a stetement worthy of the person they describe. 
Here- is such a statement about Jim BankSi a mechanic: 

"I don*t knqw how I got started,'* he added. "I have been a 
mechanic around the countn^ most of my life, ,the past 25 or 30 ^ 
years* and I Just decided that 1 wanted an old car. So in, 1955, 1 
bought a Model T Ford and restored it, and IVe been buying and 
restoring e^er since," ^ 

As Ji'm has pointed out, restoring can sometimes be expensive ^ 
and is always time'Consumlnf , but the find result is worth the 
effort. It Is gratifying to take a rustyi broke^n^down piece of junk, 
and through Blligent, hard work, turn It Into a masterpiece. "It's 
like saving a piece of histoty," Jim Banks said quietly, *'and if we 
don't do lti they'll be gone forever. They won't be coming back." 
(Jerrj^ Glesaner) " 

The "statement" the Interviewer makes about the person's life 
is best described as supplying a pe^pective in timei but really it 
is more like the fundraiental '*theme'* of tiie interview, drawing 
strength from aU the otiier parts. For u_nless the writer's treatment ' 
of the person's character and occupation have prepared us for a 
long retrospective look^ we won't get tiie desired sense of In- 
evitability as we see the person arriving finally at his or her present 
condition after years of effort. This sense of a basic pattern 
emerging in a person's life is probably the most difficult effect for 
an interviewer to achieve. NeverthelesSi by trying to achieve it, 
writers ceaBe to be mere takei^ of notes and become interpreters ^ 
of experience/ on a par with research workersi'whose hypotheses, 
or new statements about thfe facts, are simply another kind of 
inte^retatibn/ 

Leaving the Interview 

Ending an interview presents the s^e' problems as ending a piece 
of fiction: one has to 'avoid the **bump*' when the reader falls out 
of the stoiy on the last page. It Is possible simply to end with the 
person's answer to the last questionj but if the ^rriter has main- 
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tained a senie of **scene,'' has conveyed the dynamics of an 
interaction between two people, it Is best to give their discussion a 
sense of closure. One way to do this is to show the interviewer 
leaving the person's home, gltacin| back on it, or thinking about it 
in order to give tiie reader , a way of holding the interview in 
memory. Here is how Linda Jones ended her interview with Fout 
the Gravedigger: \^ 

Then, quite unexpectedly, rny interviewed subject took off his 
frayed brim grey hat'and shaking ray hand tightly, said, *-Thank 
you, Mizz Jones. Ymi've made my day." I glanced in the rear^ 
view minor as I waited for a break in the traffic to enter the itreet. 
Fout was still leaning against the service gate, his hat still dangling 
. from his handV 

In summa^ , a chief advantage of the interview as an introducto^ 
research model ij that it brings the student directly into contact 
with the material. Then it pufs to use life4ong training in c^ing 
out questlon=and-answer routines, sifting the evidence, and draw- 
ing conclusions about the motives, experience, and personality of 
another person. The teacher's task is to^ guide the student in apply- 
ing md extending these skills by providing general guidelines like 
those suggested above and by pointing out analogies between the 
process of interviewing^ and the process of inquiry which will foma 
the basis for the research paper. 
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Untangling the^ Skein of Names 



John L. Idolp Jr. * 

Clemion University - ; 

Few students can confidently and accurately explain th^ meaning 
of given names, much less their surnames, des^e the fact 
^)i)hat ot^lQt for one's roots has recently become the American 
' pastime. Even in the family-conscious Soutii, where I have taught 
at both the secondary and the college levels, only a handfui, of 
students have ever explored the meaning of the words that they 
have answered to since th^day they became aware of what fheir 
parents called them. Fewer still can explain why their home tovm 
or home county bears its name. Rarer still are those students who 
can give solid infonnation about the names printed on the products 
they biiy. Prodded to think for a few mlntues about the long 
string of pames they have encoimtered since they toddled off to 
nursery school, students soon conclude that most of us are tangled 
in an ever-growing skein of names. By sending my college fresh- 
men to libraries, by ^kirig them tg talk to or write to town and 
county offieids, and by encoura^g theiA to sit down to quety 
their kinfolk and neighborSj I tiy to help my studerfts unravel their 
personal, and our common, skein of naiv s. 

My project has three phases and attempts to answer three ques- 
tions: Who am I? Where do I live? What do I buy? Each phase is 
designed to include as many infomaants as possible. 

As soon as I call tiie class roll in the second semester of &esh- 
man En^ish^ I pose the first question. I ask my students to fell me 
and the class what their surnames mean. Usually, only three or 
four in a class of twenty-five have exact knowledge. Knowing that 
will be the casep I select five or six names to comment upon as I 
caU the roll. Almost vdthout exception, students show a lively 
Interest^^hat their classmates and fflay. 

Capimlizing upon their desire to learn morg about their nmes, , 
I make the first ^signment: Discover the meaning of bpth your 
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^giv^name and surname by tdking to your kinfolk, by researching 
your name in the library, or by%rit^g an expert on names. As 
^soon as you can, come back to class and tell us not ojily what your 
surname is but what kind of surname it is (location^, occupational, 
patronymic, or other, such as nickname), how far back you can 
trace tht^ame (not the family tree), and to what ethrt§ group it 
belongs.^lso share w4th everyone the meaning of your given 

name{s). ^ ^ 

To launch their investigation, I urge students to telephone or 
write the dedicated old aunt or retired grandfather who is now 
doing the. family history. I list such boo^ as Flora Loughead's 
Dictionary of Given Names, Basil Cottle's -T/ie Penguin Dictionary 
of Surnames, P. H. Reaney*s A Dictionary of British Surnames, 
Elsdon Smith's New Dictionary of American Family Names, Mbx 
Gottschald's Deutsche Namenkunde, Albert^ Dauzat's Pictionnaire 
des noms de famille et prinoms de France, and Fra Angelico 
Chavez's 'On^ms of New Mexico Families and suggest that similar 
books for o^her national poups can be found in the same area in 
the library, Findly, I offer them, the ad^dress of somj* authority 
should they need to write an expert. ^ - ^ 

^ Experience has taught me that one of the most eagerly awaited 
days in the seme^er is the day when students give orfl, documented 
reports on the discoveries made about their names. What will be 
revealed by such people as Coburn, Lautenschlager, Hogg. Larous^ 
or Polonski? And students repeatedLy report that the ihfonnation 
is as eagerly received at home as in the classroom, except in those 
few homes where Aunt Gertrude or Grandfather Himmelfarb has 
already spread the news about the family nmie. 

- While students are discovering something about who they are, I 
initiate the second phase, learning about the area where they live. 
This project becomes the topic for their term paper and, accord- 
ingly, is closely coordinated with their study of research techniques 
as covered in their textbook. Here, briefly, is how I get the project 
sta^d. 

risk students to order a highway map for their home county or 
parish from the appropriate state government department (usually 
the Department of Transportation) and instruct them to list every 
village, town, or city Shown on the .map. Next they classify these 
names by deciding whether they are descriptive, personal, posses- 
iive, commemorative, or incident names, (If their classification is 
wrong, subsequent research will lead them to make corrections,) 
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They then choose twenty or twenty-five names for further re- ' 
se^cht the goal being to discoveE^when the sblected vUlage, town, 
or city received its name^ who named it, for whom it was named if 
the place does not bear a descriptive name, and whether the place 
has ever borne^ anjQther name. To provide a geographical frame for 
the places they will discuss, I require my students to write a brief 
history of the county or^parish where the places they are investi- 
gating are located. A two-page histoid is usually adequate* 

Once more they ^e encouraged to depend upon aa much per- 
sonal communication as possible. Given the chance to discover their 
best sources, students wffl ultimately find that most counties or 
parishes have historical commiasions, journalists interested in local 
names, postmasters with considemble infoimation about the 
places where they work, elders in the family or community with 
many facts and much lore, local historians who will gladly spend 
an afternoon sharing their interests, and county offleiris who 
have leamed much about the are^ they serve or represent. In time 
they will also come upon such organizations as the American 
N^e Society and Ifeam .through it that almost eve^ state has a ^ 
' resident expert on place nmies; they will discover such books as 
KeUie HsJcder'B I^uBtrat^^ of Place Names, Myron 

Quimby's Scratch Ankle, U,S,A,, and George Stewart's American 
'place-Names', and they will fmd, in many cases; that there are 
bopks or periodicds devoted to names in the various states. 

iknother discovery, for students an unexpected one^, is that 
many people enjoy talking about place names and that, further, 
officials of local historical ass^iations and librarians m local 
towns or high schools ^f ten warn copies of their completed term 
papers. Knowing that their studies will b^^ shared by fellow citizens 
back home gives many students p new sense of responsibility S 
about writing. 

One of the inWguing challenges of this project is having to 
separate fact from lore, since not evei^ place name can be pinned 
down with absolute certainty and since locri inforaaants have, 
at times,' conflicting explanations of how a name was chosen. 

As in the project involving personal names, class response is 
again^ keen when qtbI reports are made about place names. Indivl- 
du4/research has proven to them by the time of the reports that 
^in^esting, often fascinating, stories lie behind place n^es, and . 
most students ^e as e^er to receive infonnation as they ac^ to 
^ve it. in the interest of time, not every place name is covered in 
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the oral report. A good number for each student is four or five. 
Students from the" same county or p^sh can be asked to present 
different names. 

I The stiges of preparation for a tenn paper on place names do 
not essentially differ from those on other topics^ be they self- 
chosen or assigned* What is different is that students draw upon 
personal interviews and letters irf|addition to books and periodicals., 
This difference in sources requires the maste^ of more types of 
bibliopaphical fonns and thus, from a teacher's point df view^ 
constitutes a valuable learning experience, Buts^enerally speaking^ 
,a tenn paper on place names can easily be meshed with the tradi- 
tional research techniques outlined in rhetoric b6oks* 

TJ^^tod^rojectj discovering the denotative and connotative 
meanings of trade nameSj offers a potentially larger subject of 
study and must, therefojej be cEffefully planned before it is assipied. 
One workable scheme is to assign each student a particular kind of 
product: automobiles, candy bars, cereals, perfumes, athletic shoes, 
soaps, shaving creams, cigarettes, toilet tissue, phonopaph reco^s. 
If the subject assigned is not apeeable, students can switch ai^ng 
themselves or devise new topics untO eve^one is happy , ^ 

The next steps are simple ones. First of dl, students visit local-^ 
diops, department storeSj car dealerSj oi merchants and, notepad 
in hand, record the names of products they find* If they choose 
slack times to make their visits, they can often elicit information 
from clerks and merchants and engage in some speculation about 
why, among athletic shoes for example, one bmnd is named the 
Jayhawk, another the Moitteeal, another the Puma, another the 
Elite, another the Vantage. Later, with the aid of a good diction= 
ary, students wilk:attempt to analyze what each n™e denotes. 
Next comes a pferibd of speculation^ about the connotative range 
of meanings, . ^ . 

The final step is writing an analytic paper, which will be read in 
part or in fuU^ the class. The paper resulting from the resea^i 
for the meanings of trade n&mes arouses the interest of evety 
student, and with good reason. Students have been bomibarded by' 
trade nsmes since they were old enough to understand what 
products ^beckoned to them between the adventures of Donald 
Duck and Captam. Kangaroo, They have been consumers for years 
before entering the college classroom, md they have sometimes 
thou^t why one prbduct appealed to them and apother left them 
cold, even though both products haft similar costs and records of 
performance or acceptance. Briefly, they recognize that words 
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have acted iippi* them and that they now have a chance to examine 
why tiiey may have reacted as they did. This third project thus 
reveals the competitive world of swirling^^ords. To afford students 
. an opportunity to see how masiive that swirl is, I ask them to look 
mto Ellen Crowley's Trade Names Dictionary,^ 

A follow-up ^erclse to the paper on trade names is to write an 
advertisement for a hypothetical new product. To a generation 
brbu^t up on a hot medium, huckstering seems natural, yet some 
of their most insightful criticlim of the writing efforts of their 
claagmates emerges here. And they get about as mucH' help as they 
give, for they are displaying their writing w^es before a knowings- 
if somewhat jaded-^udlence* ' 

One comforting thought about these three projects is that each 
can continue to serve students outside the classroom* To their 
daughters apd sons, they con one day pass dong intimation 
about the names they give them; to their friends, neighbors, and 
families, as. well as to .strangers, they can explain why towns in 
their native counties have certain names; and to themselves and to 
their kinfolk and friends they can reveal something about the sway 
words have when chosen to do a particular job in the marketplace. 

A second long-lasting benefit, one that ^ can often be sh^ed, is 
the lis^of bpoks and periodicals and the names of inforinants put 
together by students during their study of names. Future en- 
counters with, flames of towns, streets, rivers, mountains, hotels, 
teams, products, ^d ^people should leave them with the comfort- 
able feeling that they are not helplessly entan^ed m names not 
blithely ignorant of their importance. ' 
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Since my students are not English majors, the traditional topics 
mid approaches to writing the research paper failed. Yet, I felt it 
was impprtant that they learn to investigate a research question 
fully and to write an andy tic paper. Since our facidty stresses the 
intewelatlonAip of discipllnei, it seemed to me that the research 
paper offered an opportunity fo^ our students to practice an inter- 
diiciplloMy approach. 

Instead of limiting students to litem^ Research, toey were 
encouraged to investigate any field. The requirement was, in fact, 
that they do library as well ms ori^nal research (i,e., interviews, 
surveySj experiments^ case studies). They were also asked to in- 
corporate pej^onal experience gmd to use at least one piece ©f 
liteiralhire. To Intepate library research, briginal research, personal 
experience, and a literary source was, indeed, a demanding task for 
college fireshmen. ' » 

To help students deal with the usual difficulties in research, I 
wrote up the problems that students were encountering and pre- 
sented tiiem to the class in eight problem=solving exercises. They 
tackled problems progressively, beginning with the selection, of a 
topic said ending .with evaluation. They are presented here just as 
they were presented to the class, \ , ^ 

• ^ ■ '' 

Exercise 1: Research Project^^Selecting a Question 

One of the most difficult parts of a research project is finding a 
topic that*s interesting and challehging. You'll read, write, think, 
talk; dream about this question. It'll become your best friend/ 
worst enemyt So, it's important to select a question you eta live 
with. To help you in this selection . process, work through the 
exercises described below. 
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1, List ten topics that you think students in the clais might be 
^ intareited in reieMching. You naay seleat topica frona afiy 

fleld. Now, post a ipeelfic question about each of theie 
topici, / ; 

2, Complete the following opm-mded statements* 
fti If I a c^hancej Td like to find out why , , . 

b* If I cquld study something just for fun, Td study . , , 
c* In my spare ttoej I , , . 

d. People might behave differently if they knew more 
about , . . 

' ^ e. As I pow oldef s I question . , . 

3, Form a poup with several classmates md brainstorm quei- 
tions that might be aiked about education. Write down 
these questions and gamine thein in tenni of suitable re- 
search topics. N«t, eaqh group rnember will pose a topic In 
a different field. Brainstonn questions that might be asked 
about that topic. Are any of these suitable for research 
questions? 

^erciie 2: Reie^h ProJect-^Startii^ the Search 

DirectionB^ Selecting a research question was a mind-wracking 
process. Now youN^e ^decided on the question and sfcarted your 
reiearchs but you may find that unexpected prdhlems hinder your 
progress: . 

1, Knowing where and how to start researchuig your queition. 
2* Finding too many/too few written materieds. ' 

3. Thinking you cMi't/shouldn't meet a part of the apignirient. 

4. Wbnderlng how you can integrate original reseaf chj librwy 
research^ pei^onal experieneStMd literature. 

Don't let these problems discourage you* They mean you^re 
actu^y beginning your research. It never hurts, howeverj to ask 
classmates and the Instructor to become Involved in such problema. 
By looking at someone else^a difficulties and sharing your own, 
you may find the answer to questions that me hagging you. In 
addition, practice in problem-solving helps you learn to generate 
and analyze alternatives. And the realisation that there are alter- 
natives reduces that helpless feeling, that conviction that you^ll 
never complete the research prcyect to the instructor's latisfaction. 
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Initead, youTl coineto seethat thereietohprpject is^^oiirpr^^ 
your o^ortunlty to do creative investigatiori and to aid others 
with their investigation^ 

Based on a premise of '^creative investigation^" IVe posed five 
problems based on projects with which studerits in this class we 
GUirently involved. It's your job to * 'solve' ^ these problems. To 
do this; 

1- Poraiagroup. I 

2- Assunie that you are the student in one of the aituatioiis 
described, ^ _ ' ^ 
State the studeiit'S probleni clearly. 

Brainstorin possible solutloiis. Do not ellrnijiate any solu- 
tions, ^en those that appear to be absurd. 

5. An^ym each solution. Consider its feasibility and con- 
sequerices. 

6. What solutiori(s) does your group suggest and why? 

7- Be prepared to present and explain your suggested solU' 
tion(s) to the class. 

Use this method throughout eKercises 2-S. 

Y on Ve got the folio wing problem: . . 

1. Your question is *-What relationship exists between violence 
in sports and violerice In spectators?- You want very much 
to do your research in this fields but you can^t seein to find 
any booksj magaiiiieaj or jourhals that deal directly with 
j^our topic. ^ 

2. You're interested In the attitudes of police officers^ especW- 
ly theii attitiides about dealing with marijuana users. You 
-want to compare/contrast suburban and city police officers. 
Yet such a study seems overwhelming, and you don't kno\v 
-where and ho w to begin your research. 

3. You^VB been interested in your family's history ever since 
^ yon were a child and your pajldni other told you stories 

about the faniily. You^^e got easy access to cooperative 
. farnily members; however^ ,the assigiunent also requires 
libraiy research. Ygu don't think library research is relevant 
or ]flll add mythiiig to your project, 

4. you are an engineering student and a race car builder and 
driver. This research project offers you the opportunity to 
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invietigftte and deilgn a n^w sUBpeniion system that youN^e 
baea thinking about for a long tme, Y^u have no difficulty 
f indtag engmekring Journals and engineeri to interview. But 
a rgqufaed part of tie assi^ment is to Uip a piece of litera- 
tuts tad yoii don^t Imow ho^ you caui possibly meet this 
jequirfemeiit , 

5. You've decided, to invesiigate the causei and effects of teen- 
1 age.drfnking. You flndj however, that io much material has 
hem written about the, iiibject that you don^t know where 
to begui, YoiiW afc^d that yov'll mim reading an importaiit 
^ study; you kno^ ypu can^t read all the books and magazinei, 
arid you dpn*t' tanow where tti'stiurt. No matter where you 
stmt, you don't teibw hovg to: select the "important'' 
. fqrEaation* " ^ 

J&cercise arEwafchPfoject^Tato 
"You've got the following problem: 

1. You^^e checked out an amload of books, and you skim 
through theni for background infonnation about yoiir topic. 
It Is time-coniaming to take notes, ajid yet you might want 
to use some of this material later In your paper. 

2. You think taldng notes on note cards is a needless bother 
and you'd like to find a more effactive/ efficient method. 

3. Tfou have two problems, (a) Tou^ve found a quote you'd 
like to use, but your author is quoting sonieone else. Do 
you need to go to the original source? If .notj how do you 
indicate in your notes that you're quo ting a quote? (b) You're 
using only one article from a Book bfarticles/Whlch comes 
first on your bibliography card— the editor of the book or 
the autiiair:of the article? , ' 

4^ You^re getting irilorinatlon from an'jnterview youVe con- 
ducted. Should excerpts from or the entire interview be 
transferred onto note cards? Should th^re be a bibliogiaphy 
card for the interview? If so, vrhat iiifonnation should be on 
it? Would the smie hold true If you were using a survey 
instead of an interview? . 

5, You've never done researchj and you're concerned about 
using direct and indirect quotes on your note cards. You're 

, alsO' really not sure how to paraphrase and would like to 
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praetice this skill* You^re not cerfcam if direct quot^^ 
^ i mix ©d with paraphrase, You need poiriters on handluig 
source naaterial directly: , indirectly , and in summajy . 

" • ' Mi 

^erciie 4: Reiearch Project^Writiiig Interview 
BmA Smvey Questions 

You V€ got the tollQwing problem : ^ 

1. You're studying the causes and effecta of child abuse and 
you have the opportunity to interview a social worker ^ho 
deals with abused childieii, an abasive parent^ and an adult 

. who was an abused child. Would it add to your info^ation 
to Interview all three? Should you aak them the iame ques- 
tions? What kinds of questions shonld you bepn vrith? If 
you Intemew any of Wieie people, how do you work 
intemew infomation into your paper? Do you need to Uie 
the entire interview Iri your finished project? 

2. You're doing a lurvey of accounting itudents to see tf ttey 
understand educational requireaientSj types of accountauits, 
job responiibilitieBj sal^ ranges and' job potential. How 
should you set up your survey? What kinds of questions 
should you and in what order? How will y6u tabulate 
the results? How significant vrill yoiir resulte be? Should you 

^ teU the accountiiig students the nature of your study before 
you give thena the survey? ^ 

3. Your subject is- runaway. children. You Ve written uitervievv 
questions that you want to mk the police officer who is head 
of the Juvenile division* He is very coopemtive and intereited 
in what you're doing. You are both ihort of time. As you 
begin your questions^ you find that he talks around the ques^ 
tion and doesn't anii¥er directly. Furthemore, he gives m£wy 
long case histories that aren't related to what you're lookirig 
for, He also tends to get sidetracked and starts talking about 
juvenile delinquency. What shoiJld you do? 

4 You-ve completed youj survey and find that ^meresidtsmen't 
^hat you eKpected^ In fact, the results disprove your hypoth- 
esis. What kinds of things should you evaluate to decide if 
your survey or hypothesis needs revision? Must the suwy 
. data support your hypothesis If you are to use It? / 
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5. Yoii mm interested in relating tales of UFO ilghtingi in science 
flcticin litemtiue the esperiences of people who have seen 
UFO*a.^^ You are conslderiiif usmg a siwey^ but since you 
kno^ lODttp people who clmnQ to have seen UFO's^ you 
wonder if intervie'ws might be more uieftil for your project. 
CiEi/^ould you gurveys and/or iiiterwiewB? What kindi 
Df questions should you ask? You alsd need help formiUatlng 
uribi^ad questions, How can j^ou teU if a question is biased 
and if it wlU elicit the kin 

Ex#rctoa 5: Research Project— Writing That Firit Par^Mph 

. ■ I r 
DiwWoris: All p&upi Mil ^ot^ with the same problem. 

You^/e^got the iollowirig problem: you ^ve done aU your research 
and you'rs rtady to write the research paper. You rediEe that tiie 
paper mast be a conttnudUs eisay mth a conttoUing Idea and sup- 
porting ideal. You know toat you nauit mdyze your material, not 
jurt summwi^i it. But you jtiif don't know how to wite that furst 
pMagraph or two* ; , ^ ■ 

Your research question is *-Are the DetMt police more/less 
tolerant to^vard mmjuana users than suburbs police?'' You have 
don© an eEtendye survey of Detroit Police Narcotics Bureau 
md of toe police in a nearby , suburb. You have also interviewed 
the department head of the Dfeteolt md suburban bureaui. You 
have found some related ^tten material, but not much, YouVe 
decided to use a short^o^^ Pplicenian's Jounial,'' by T. Mike 
Walker^ to lUustTate police attitudes and trainiiig* 

Since there is no rooBa to reproduce aJl tiie materials you have 
foiind, the poup may make up any approacb md infonnatiDn 
necessary to vrite the first (tod second) paragraph for this paper. 

Exercise 6; Research Project— Footnotes Md BlbUop 

DireaticnB: All groups wiU. work wth the smie problem. 

You've got the foUoia^ing problem: you have decided to use a 
separate page for :|ojttnotes instead of placing them at the bottom 
of apprdprtatapage^You^ve got a probleni with fomi. How i^ould 
you arrange the following in acceptable form for footnote and 
bibliopaphy pages? ^ 
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Here iff the riecessary information for tiie footnote page in the 
orier that each refarence appear in toe / 

a, JAu education^ attitude simrey you conducted of 50 DIT 
fredimen on March IB, 1978, Since you often refer to the 
suivey later in tile paper , you'd like to find some way to 
avoid uiing a fpotnota each time you/refer to4t, 

•b* A television news report entitie4"The Quality of Education " 
on Chmnel 2 at 11:00 on March 5, 1978, It was delivered 
by Robbie Timmpm. ' 

c. The Detroit Mbwb^ ran an article -SAT Test Results^* on 
March 7, 1978, page SGr-Wo author w^s given. / ' 

d. ^.Cumoulum Demloptnent is a book written by Daniel Tanner 
. and Laurel Tanneir "It wai publiihed in New YorJc by 

Macmillan Publishirig Co,, Inc.^ in 1975* Page 25. , ; 

e. The book ii The City Today edited by George L, Groman, 
It was published by Ha^er & Row in New Yorks 1978. The 
esaay you are referring to is ''The Role of 'the Teacher*' 
written by Pillniore Peltz. The page is 222, 

t You refer agai^ to Tanner and Tanner-s boo^u^ 

g. An interview you conducted ^th John Snflthj the principal 
of De^oit'i Riverside High School on March 10,^197 S/How- 
ever, he dities rrqt wpn.t his name or high school mentioned, 

Usinj^ the information provided in the footnotes^ write a blBli- 
ography.^ ■ 

EKercise 7 ^ Research ftqJect^Appendixes ^ 

DirectionBi All groups will work with th^'sa^fe problem, 

You've got the foUdwing problem: ypu liaven't included the 
following in the body of your paper, , 

a. The method(a) used in your surveys or interviewi. The 
strengths and v^eaknes^es of your method(s). Suggestions 
you'd make to future students who would like to repeat 
and/or add to your study, ^ " 

b. The complete, text of th^e intemew(s). If these Lnterviews 
are on tape, shoyld they be transcribed? Are there other 

- altamatives? f 

c. Suggestions for related studies that you thought of while 
doing your research. 
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d. Statistier BUd chwrts that relate to your topic but that didn- 1 

telong ifftei body tile pap€r. 
i. A copy of yovix mtamew queatlons and/or iiirvey fonn. 

Yet, you tiiink this material is importwit and should be Included 
-with youi project. Is tiiia material reaUy useful to a reader? Why or 
why not? Cm it be mcluded in the appendix? If s6, how sholild it 
be set up and in whft qrder should it appear? Are the appendiKes 
ever mentioned in tiie body of the paper? If so, how and when? 

Estrcisi 8: Risearch Project^Evaluation 

JDirectiomt All poups wiU work with the ianie problem. . 

Yoii have the foUdwing problem: youVe worked hard and you're , 
wondering if it's aU been worthwhile. How good is your project? 
Wiat wpuld you do differently? The same? You're t^ing to decide 
what, if anytiiuig, you*ve learned^about yourself md othe^. What 
Xyou^^e lemied, if emytoingj about research, writing, thinking, and/ 
^or reading? 

SwiunaJry 

i . ^ , ^ ■■ \ . - _ ::. . 

Tbrou^cut the exercises,' students had to consider questions firojtf 
many pointa of view. They had to use both objective and subjeetive 
eviderice. They experienced the flfustiations of tryiiig to toalyze 
and unity thiB-masi of material. They began investigating instead 
of just compiling and repeating facts. In faetj the assignment was 
much more difficult than the traditional research paper. But the 
atudenta redly^ lemied. They found that ttiey were able to solve 
their Qwn research problems. And when they couldn't, they, wel= 
domed propoials from others. Students begap to work more coop- 
eratively and became more involved in helping their classmates, In 
short, Wiey leMied a multitude of research techniques as well as 
the satisftctlon of active cooperation'^ . 



